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THE MARK OF CAIN. 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


twenty-one I was rich, popular 


1 
A with my fellows, much sought 
after in fashionable circles, and 


surrounded by a_ host of friends. 
Vigorous in mind and body, endowed 
with a cheerful disposition and a ten- 
dency to enjoy the luxuries which an 
ample fortune placed within my reach, 
life bade fair to be a long round of ease 
and prosperity. And yet, before I had 
entered on my thirtieth year, I found 
myself alone in the world, disgraced, 
ruined, embittered—an outcast and a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth ! 
How did all this come about? How 
was it that, in those short years, I should 
have lost wealth, position, and an 
honoured name? It was the old story: 
a false friend on the one hand, and a 
falser woman on the other. With the 
guilelessness of youth, I had placed 
implicit confidence in both, and walked 
blindly into their snares. It need not be 
told how, or in what manner, my eyes were 
opened; how I discovered that this 
fellow Willard, who had posed as a man 
of fashion, was nothing more than a 
common sharper and adventurer ; and that 
she—well, perhaps it is better not to drag 
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her name into it, for the very mention 
of her brings a hot flush of indignation 
to my brow. 

Willard was a man who moved in 
the best society with the air and ease 
of one who had been accustomed to 
it all his life. And yet it would have 
puzzled anyone to say how he had 
managed to gain such a footing. There 
was a certain amount of mystery 
attached to him, which few strove to 
penetrate, for he was prompt to resent 
any inquisitiveness of this kind. What 
his antecedents were, how he lived, 
or whence he derived his income, no 
one seemed to know. He was a most 
entertaining companion, had seen much 
of the world, and could relate his 
experiences in a way that always secured 
him ready listeners. Added to this, he 
had a wonderful knack of ingratiating 
himself wherever he went, especially with 
younger men. To this fact I owed my 
downfall. Looking back now, I some- 
times marvel how I could have remained 
so long blind to the man’s true character. 
Led on by him, I plunged into dissipa- 
tion; I gambled and lost heavily; I 
turned my attention to the turf and 
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fared even worse. When I found myself 
in need of funds, Willard undertook to 
raise loans for me in the City, for which 
I had to pay enormous interest. It was 
he who spurred me on in this mad career 
of folly and vice; it was he who intro- 
duced me to that beautiful creature with 
whom I became speedily infatuated. 
The most costly presents that money 
could buy I lavished upon her; and, poor 
fool, thought myself nobly rewarded by 
one smile from those deceitful lips. 

At last it began to dawn upon me that 
I was slowly, but surely, drifting towards 
inevitable ruin. The crash came sooner 
than I expected. One day Willard dis- 
appeared, and abandoned me to my fate. 

Then, when it was too late, I discovered 
how I had been duped, tricked, and de- 
frauded. It turned out that those two 
had been in league against me from the 
start; that the one had enriched himself 
at my expense, and the other had 
encouraged my attentions merely for the 
sake of reaping a harvest of diamonds. 

In his dealings with me, Willard made 
one grand mistake. He evidently took 
me for a weak, poor-spirited creature, 
whom a sudden misfortune of this kind 
would completely crush. Whether he 
was justified in his belief, or whether a 
bitter sense of the wrongs I had suffered 
at his hands changed my nature and 
filled me with a fierce implacable hatred 
of the man himself, I cannot say. All I 
know is that I thirsted for revenge; it 
was the one object I had in view, the 
one aim round which my thoughts clus- 
tered day and night. 

I had saved enough from the wreck of 
my fortunes to secure ‘a passage to the 
Cape. I took my ticket, made all 
arrangements for the journey, and then 
went to work to track out the cold- 
blooded villain, to whom I owed my 
future exile. I set about the task with a 
craft and cunning which would probably 
have astonished some of my former com- 
panions, and caused Willard himsélf 
many an uneasy moment had he known 
of my intentions. 

I discovered that he was hidden at a 
small seaside resort on the south coast, a 
place called Raynton, where he had gone 
with the evident intention of lying low 
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until this affair of mine had blown over. 
The steamer in which I had engaged a 
berth was to leave Southampton on the 
ninth of the month. On the previous 
day, having got my things aboard, I 
slipped away and took the train to 
Raynton. I was not long in finding 
out where Willard was staying. 

I kept watch on the hotel from a dis- 
tance until I saw him come out and 
wander off through the town. When the 
coast was clear, I walked in and enquired 
for him. I feigned disappointment at 
having missed him, scribbled a few lines 
on a sheet of hotel notepaper—which | 
took care not to sign—requesting him to 
be at Pentley Point that evening at nine 
o’clock. Knowing the man’s character 
so well, I was able to bait the trap in 
such a way that I had little doubt of his 
falling into it. ; 

And here let me say that I meditated no 
cowardly attack upon the wretch, though 
he deserved little consideration at my 
hands. All I wanted was to get him 
alone, tax him with his perfidy, and have 
it out with him man to man. 

The place I had selected for our meet- 
ing was a lonely headland about a mile 
from the town, covered with straggling 
clumps of trees. Soon after eight o’clock 
I posted myself on the outskirts of one of 
these clumps, where I had a full view of 
the path which wound round by the edge 
of the cliffs. It was a cloudless summer 
evening, and I calculated that for at least 
another hour there would belight enough 
to recognise my man if he appeared. 

Minute after minute dragged on 
heavily. The calm repose of Nature, the 
hum of insects among the trees, or even 
the sublime aspect of the great slumbering 
ocean, was powerless to soothe my 
chafed and wounded spirit. A burning 
impatience filled my soul. 

One by one I saw the lights beginning 
to twinkle in the distant town, and the 
faint strains of a band were borne to me 
across the intervening bay. Then | 
heard the muffled strokes of a clock. 
Nine at last ! 

Scarcely had the reverberation died 
away when a figure suddenly came in 
sight, rapidly mounting the rocky path 
that led up from the bay. A thrill of 
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The most costly presents money could buy I lavished upon her. 


fierce exultation went through me as the 
man approached. It was Willard! 

Just as he came abreast of the spot 
where I lurked, I stepped out and stood 
right in his path. Even in the dim light 
I could see his face grow white as he 
recognised me. I noted his start of sur- 
prise, the smothered exclamation which 
broke from him, and the swift glance he 
threw over his shoulders as if to make 
sure the way was clear. 

“Elmslie! you here!” he cried, simu- 
lating surprise. 

“Yes, I am here,” I replied, in a way 
that must have left little doubt upon his 
mind as to my intentions. 

For a second or two we stood there 
confronting each other in silence. Then, 
with a sudden spring, Willard covered 
the space between us, clutched me round 
the waist, and tried to hurl me over the 
cliffs. I grappled with him instantly. | 
set my teeth hard as we closed, putting 
my whole strength into the struggle, 
for I felt little compunction now in 
attacking him after his dastardly attempt 
to murder me. Backwards and forwards 
we swayed on that dizzy height. I could 


feel his hot breath on my cheek, while 
he kept tearing and dragging at me in a 
frantic effort to draw me towards the 
brow of the cliff. 

Suddenly, with a jerk anda twist, I 
wrenched myself free, and at the same 
moment dealt my opponent a smashing 
blow that sent him staggering back. 
Whether he was partially stunned, or 
whether his strength had been utterly 
exhausted in the struggle, I cannot tell, 
but he tottered to the very edge without 
making an effort to save himself. Fora 
second or two I saw him swaying there, 
clawing the air with his hands, while 
his breath came in great hoarse gasps. 
On the impulse of the moment I sprang 
forward to seize him. Too late! With 
a yell that rang out sharp and clear 
through the still air, he disappeared over 
the cliff. 

It was some time before I could bring 
myself to realise that I was alone on the 
spot. Then, as the fierce passions which 
had been aroused by the strife began to 
subside, I approached the edge and peered 
over. In the fading light I could just 
distinguish a dark, shapeless mass lying 
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motionless on the rocks far below. Did 
I shudder at the sight? No, I did not. 
A month or two ago I would have 
trembled like a child if even a dog had 
met with such a cruel fate; but now my 
heart seemed as hard as a nether mill- 
stone. 

Ten minutes later I was hurrying away 
from the scene of this grim tragedy. I 
took a long round before venturing into 
the town, mingled with a throng of 
excursionists, and travelled back to 
Southampton during the night. 

Next day I was on my way to the Cape. 


Part II. 


EFORE I had been many hours on 
board a sudden and terrible reac- 
tion set in. I went straight to my 

berth and for days I lay there like a log, 
utterly prostrated in mind and body. To 
add to my misery, I suffered dreadfully 
from sea-sickness. 

But my heart remained as cold and 
stubborn as ever. Day after day my 
thoughts wandered back to that scene on 
the cliffs. I went through the whole 
tragedy over and over again without 
feeling one pang of remorse for the deed, 
or one touch of pity for the victim. I 
cannot explain this singular change in 
my nature ; I can only state the fact. 

It was not until the steamer had passed 
the Canaries, and was heading down for 
the Cape, that I felt equal to the task of 
dragging myself on deck. When I crept 
out for the first time, my white, haggard 
face and shrunken figure called forth 
looks of compassion and sympathy from 
my fellow passengers; but I turned 
gloomily away, and slunk off to the stern. 
What had I in common with this gay, 


laughing company—or how could a soul’ 


like mine take pleasure in their frivolous 
amusements ? 

By degrees, however, the strong invig- 
orating sea air worked a wholesome 
change. I no longer crawled about in 


the same listless and faltering manner. 
I left off brooding over the dark scenes in 
the past, and began to take some little 
interest in what was going on around me. 
Still, I kept rather aloof, for there seemed 
to be a gulf between me and my fellow 
men. 
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One day, while I was standing on the 
upper deck, gazing moodily down upon 
the steerage passengers, I noticed a man 
whose looks and bearing rendered him 
conspicuous among the motley crowd that 
surrounded him. He was a tall, powerful- 
looking fellow, with a swarthy com- 
plexion, and dark, flashing eyes, full of 
keen intelligence. There was a reckless, 
undaunted air about him, which seemed 
to suggest a life spent amidst scenes of 
excitement and adventure. I began to 
speculate idly upon his past career, 
wondering if his hands, too, were stained 
with the blood of one of his fellows. 

When engaged in this way, he suddenly 
looked up and caught my eve. He gave 
me a swift glance ; and then, just as he was 
about to turn away his head, something 
in my face seemed to arrest his attention 
in a forcible manner. Shading his eyes 
with his hand, for the sun was at my back, 
he stared up at me so intently that I 
began to grow uncomfortable. Instinc- 
tively I drew back, unable to repress a 
shudder, for the man’s look seemed to 
penetrate to my very soul. In some 
strange, mysterious way, though I had 
never laid eyes on him before, he appeared 
to divine my secret. With a malicious 
grin he raised his hat and nodded to me 
in a familiar manner, as if to show that 
we were on terms of equality. 

I went straight down into the saloon, 
vague doubts and fears crowding through 
my mind. From that hour I knew no 
peace. Go where I might, seek to dis- 
tract my thoughts by every means possible, 
I could not get rid of that man’s face. 
Day and night it haunted me like a grim 
avenging spectre. I could not help think- 
ing that my future life would be influenced 
by this stranger, for there seemed to be 
something that linked us together in a 
common bond. 

At last I could stand this torture of 
mind no longer. I determined to seek 
out the man and hear what he had to 
say. With this object in view I went 
down to the lower deck one afternoon, 
where I saw him standing. As I walked 
towards him, he came forward to meet 
me with a smile on his swarthy face. 

“« Buenas dias, Senor,” he said, address- 
ing me in Spanish. And then, in a low, 
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confidential whisper, he added in English, 
““How did you do it? A kmife, or a 
bullet, or how?” 

“What do you mean?” I cried, recoil- 
ing from him. 

He broke into a harsh, mocking laugh 
that made my blood run cold. 

“Oh, your secret is safe with me,” he 
said in a care- 
less manner. 
“T saw the 
other day that 
you were one 
of us. You 
have the 
mark!” 

“What 
mark?” 

“The mark 
of Cain!” 

And with 
another grim 
laugh he 
swung round 
on his _ heel 
and walked 
away, leaving 
me standing 
there inastate 
of utter con- 
fusion. ‘That 
was the first 
of many simi- 
lar interviews 
which I had 
with this sin- 
gular man 
aboard the 
steamer. Be- 
fore we 
reached the 
Cape all re- 
serve had dis- 
appeared, and 
we were on 
familiar terms, 
I told him my 
story, word for word, and he swore that 
if he had been in my place he would have 
made short work of the scoundrel Willard. 
In return for this information he gave me 
some particulars of his own bistory. It 
was bad enough, Heavens knows! It 
appears that he had led a roving life, and 
had taken part in more than one tragedy, 
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With a malicious grin, he raised his hat and nodded 
to me in a familiar manner. 
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both on sea and land. He told {me that 
he had escaped the consequences of his 
crimes by joining a: Secret Society, mem- 
bers of which were to be found all over 
the world. He was rather reserved as to 
the objects of this mysterious brother- 
hood; but so far as I could make out, 
its great aim was to afford protection to 
criminals, and 
enable them 
to evade the 
grasp of the 
law. Itsmem- 
bers consisted 
of outlaws, 
felcns, and all 
fugitives from 
justice whose 
hands were 
against every 
man, and who 
had every 
man’s hand 
against them. 
Revell—that 
was my infor- 
mant’s name 
—assured me 
that we would 
find a strong 
branch of the 
society at 
Cape Town, 
and urged me 
to join it. He 
hinted that by 
so doing I 
wculd be ini- 
tiated into 
some strange 
secrets, which 
were only im- 
parted to 
thc se who had 
sworn to wage 
war against 
all lawful au- 
thority. Besides, in my present mood, I 
was ready for any desperate enterprise, 
for life just then was a blank to me. 
Still, when we had reached our desti- 
nation, | found myself between two 
minds. My better self prompted me to 
shake off this man Revell, and make a 
fresh start. But Revell was ot so easily 











I alone vemained standing. 


shaken off. During the first week on 
shore he came to see me almost every 
day, and though I had no particular 
liking for the man himself, his visits 
served to break the dreary monotony of 
my existence, and were welcome on that 
account. 

Very soon I began to chafe under this 
inaction, and pined for excitement of 
some sort. Revell must have been fully 
alive to this fact, for he again urged me 
to throw in my lot with the members of 
the Brotherhood. I promised to consider 
the matter, and let him have an answer 
next day. On the following afternoon 
Revell found me quite prepared to join. 
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*That’s right,” he 
said, when I had given 
him my answer. “If 
you want a bit of ex- 
citement you are just 
in the nick of time. 
There is something 
stirring on hand at 
present. We are going 
to make it hot for some 
of these South African 
magnates, I promise 
you.” 

That same evening 
| accompanied him to 
the house where the 
members of the Brother- 
hood were accustomed 
to meet. On entering, 
my companion whis- 
pered a few words to 
the huge negro who 
had charge of the door. 
The fellow treated me 
‘to a broad grin, and 
immediately conducted 
us upstairs. On the 
first landing we found 
the way blocked by 
two fierce, determined- 
looking men. The 
negro handed us over 
to their charge and. re- 
turned to his post. 

Revell conversed 
with the men in a low 
tone. They both scru- 
tinised me very closely, 
and then stood aside 
as if their doubts were set at rest. 

“Straight on,” one of them said, 
addressing my. companion; “ you know 
the way.” 

We proceeded down a long, gloomy 
passage, very narrow and stuffy. As 
we approached the door at the end, I 
suddenly heard the clicking of an elec- 
tric bell; the door seemed to open of its 
own accord, and I had a glimpse of a 
large, dimly-lighted room beyond. Revell 
parted from me at the threshold, explain- 
ing that it was customary for new 
members to enter alone, and that he 
would see me later on. 

Though I had come to the place fully 
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* The mark of Cain!” said the President, as he let the curtain drop, 
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prepared to have my courage tested, 
yet I must confess that I felt far from 
comfortable when I found myself stand- 
ing in that great, ghostly chamber. It 
was so totally different from what I had 
expected. As yet there was not a soul 
present, though rows of seats were ranged 
around the walls. Everything in the 
room—the carpet, the paper, the cover- 
ings of the furniture, and even the drapery 
which hung across the ceiling—was of a 
blood-red colour. The weird effect was 
heightened by the soft crimson glow 
which came from four rose - coloured 
lamps, one on each wall. In the centre 
stood a long table, covered with a red 
cloth, which reached the ground on every 
side, the whole thing being horribly 
suggestive of a catafalque. Placed upon 
the table were a skull and cross-bones, 
a hangman’s rope, and severa] other 
gruesome relics. 

While I was noting all this, a con- 
sciousness that I was being watched was 
borne in upon me. I seemed to feel the 
concentrated gaze of numerous eyes, 


which were fixed intently upon my face. 
I glanced all round the walls, but could 


detect no opening of any sort. A more 
uncanny sensation than to stand there 
amid such surroundings, under the fire of 
those invisible eyes, | have never experi- 
enced before or since. I believe if it had 
lasted much longer I would have fled 
headlong from the place, no matter what 
risks I ran by so doing. 

Just then, however, a door at the 
further end of the room was opened 
noiselessly, and a procession of cloaked 
figures glided in. Each man was wear- 
ing a long, crimson garment, girded 
round the waist with a sash of the same 
colour. In dead silence they took their 
seats, seemingly as unconscious of my 
presence as if I had been miles away. 
Not a single face was raised to mine; 
every eye was fixed upon the floor. Men 
of every type and of almost every nation, 
I suppose, were represented in the 
assembly. And there, in their midst, I 
saw Revell. 

For three or four minutes this strange 
company sat motionless and silent. I 
stood near the door, my heart thumping 
with suppressed excitement, quite at a 
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loss to understand the meaning of this 
extraordinary scene. Then I heard the 
clicking of the electric bell again, and 
in an instant every man present was on 
his feet. The door at the end of the 
room opened once more, and in walked 
the President. 

Who this man was, or iow he came to 
occupy such a position, I have no inten- 
tion of revealing. I will only say that, 
in South Africa. at least, his head would . 
have been worth its weight in gold had 
it become known that he was the leader 
of this notorious gang of desperadoes. 
Every eye was turned upon him as he 
entered, and it was easy to see that each 
individual member stood in awe of him. 
For myself, when he_ directed his 
piercing gaze upon me, I positively 
quailed before it. 

When he had placed himself in the 
vacant chair at the head of the table, all 
present resumed their seats. I alone 
remained standing. The President shot 
forth one of his searching glances at me 
again. 

“A new member?” he said, looking 
round at the others. “I see that he has 
not much to boast of as yet. Who 
stands for him?” Revell stood up and 
advanced towards the table. 

What followed may be summed up in 
a few words. I bound myself by the 
most terrible oaths to remain loyal to 
the society, to obey its commands on 
pain of death, and to maintain the 
strictest secrecy as to its methods. The 
President then rose, and the others imme- 
diately followed his example. 

“We are now about to initiate you 
into one of our secrets,”” he said, address- 
ing me across the table. “You will 
henceforth be able to recognise the 
shedders of blood, whether they belong 
to our society or not. It is necessary in 
the first place that you should be blind- 
folded.” 

The whole assembly ranged them- 
selves round me in a semi - circle, 
each man extending his right hand in 
my direction. The President tied a 
handkerchief over my eyes; and then, 
standing before me, grasped me by the 
wrists. 

How long we remained in this position 
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I cannot say. I experienced the most 
extraordinary sensations during the 
interval ; thrills like faint electric shocks 
ran through me, lights seened to dance 
hefore my eyes, and I was conscious 
of a strange, mvsterious power, as if 
I had been endowed with second sight. 
Suddenly the President dropped my 
wrists, and re- 
moved the 
bandage from 
my eyes. 

“ Behold!” 
he cried, in 
his deep, 
powerful 
voice. 

As I looked 
round the ring 
of faces before 
me, a gasp of 
horror broke 
from me. In 
the centre of 
each forehead 
appeared a 
peculiar red 
mark, like a 
splash of 
blood. In 
some cases it 
was of the 
deepest crim- 
son, in others 
of a_ fainter 
hue, while in 
a few in- 
stances it was 
scarcely dis- 
cernible. 

The Presi- 
dent led me 
to a part of 
the wall be- 
fore which a 
curtain was hung. Pulling this aside 
he disclosed a mirror, into which he 
bade me look. I did so; and there, 
upon my forehead — faint, but un- 
mistakable—was the same mysterious 
sign ! 

“The mark of Cain!” said the Presi- 
dent, as he let the curtain drop. 

Reeling back like a drunken man, | 
fell on the floor in a swoon, 


Groaning in spirit, 


Part III. 


THINK it was a week or two later, 
during which time I had attended 
several meetings of the Brotherhood, 

that Revell came to me one day with the 
news that an important gathering of mem- 
bers was to take place the same evening. 
He explained 
that the Presi- 
dent had sin- 
gled out one 
or two promi- 
nent men, 
who had 
made them- 
selves obnox- 
ious to the 
society, and 
upon whom it 
was proposed 
to take speedy 
vengeance. 
He went on to 
say that such 
affairs were 
frequently en- 
trusted to new 
members in 
order to test 
their loyalty, 
' and therefore 
it was not im- 
probable that 
the choice 
might fall 
upon me. 
There were 
three others 
who had re- 
cently joined 
the Society, 
outlaws from 
the Rand, I 
believe. For 
some reason or other—I have since had 
cause to suspect that it was entirely a 
prearranged affair—these men were not 
present at the meeting that evening. It 
was announced that a well-known public 
man— his name was not mentioned—had 
been put down as the first victim. As 
was usual in such cases, the President 
had signed a sort of death - warrant, 
having previously filled in the necessary 


I dropped the, knife. 
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[ am recuperating at the hut of a brave Englishman 


particulars. This, ina formal and solemn 
manner, was handed to me? 

The moment I glanced at the document 
I could not suppress a start of surprise, 
though every eye in the room was fixed 
upon me. The name was perfectly 
familiar to me, for it was that of a man 
whose reputation was not confined to 
South Africa alone. The President 
noticed my look of amazement, and in 
a deep, harsh voice, warned me not to 
fail on peril of my life. 

I was handed a long, murderous-look- 
ing kmife, which had evidently been 
used for a similar purpose already, and 
the meeting broke up. Revell and 
another man, who were both acquainted 
with the appearance and habits of the 
intended victims, were told off to attend 
me. It was arranged that I should lie 
in wait for him in his own grounds, for 
it was known that he frequently walked 


home from the city after the day’s 
work, 


Why attempt to analyse my feelings 
at this stage? The die was cast, and it 
was too late now to draw back, or 
to give way to vain regrets. For my own 
life I cared little ; but a foolish regard 
for the oaths I had taken determined 
me to carry this thing out to the bitter 
end. 

A few evenings later, my two aiders 
and abettors hurried me off to a distant 
quarter of the town. They informed 
me, in an eager excited way, that they 
had seen our man start to walk home, 
and if we made a rush for it, we would 
probably reach the house in good time. 
When we arrived upon the scene, my 
companions directed me to slip into 
the grounds alone, while they waited 
outside to give warning of the man’s 
approach 

It was a clear, moonlight night, | 
remember, with just a touch of coldness 
in the air. I stationed myself about 
midway between the entrance gates and 
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the mansion, concealed behind one of 
the luxuriant shrubs that lined the 
avenue. There I waited and listened— 
as I had done once before under different 
circumstances. 

Presently a low whistle reached my 
ears. It was the signal! He was 
coming, then, all unconscious of the 
fate that awaited him within sight of 
his home! I heard the latch of the gate 
click; I heard the creak of the hinges, 
and the clang with which it closed. 
Then the sound of brisk footsteps came 
to me through the stillness. I looked 
out, and saw a dark figure approaching, 
a long shadow dancing on the walk 
before it. 

Grasping the fatal knife, I prepared to 
leap out upon him as he passed. He was 
almost on a line with me, and I had 
already ctouched for the spring, when a 
shrill shout of joy came from the house. 
Glancing over my shoulder, I saw that 
the door had 


been thrown open, and 


there, tearing towards us, was the white- 
clad form of a child—a pretty, golden- 


haired little thing, so far as I could make 
out. With another shout of delight, she 
flung herself into the man’s arms, who 
caught her up, and stood there—within a 
few yards of me—kissing her again and 
again ! 
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Oh, God! the poignant remorse that 
struck to my heart at that moment! 
Groaning in spirit, I dropped the knife, 
and covered my face with my_hands to 
shut out the sight. When I looked up 
again, I was alone! 

How I got out of the place I cannot 
remember. No sooner had I reached the 
road than I was confronted by Revell 
and his companion, who advanced 
eagerly to meet me. 

“Have you done it ?” they cried. 

“No!” 

“Why not?” 

For answer I leaped upon the wretches ; 
and, one after the other, I sent them 
spinning to the ground. Before they 
could pick themselves up I was gone. | 
did not return to my lodgings ; just as | 
was, I took the first train north, and the 
next morning found me far away. 

And now, as I write these lines, | am 
recuperating at the hut of a brave 
Englishman. 

I tramped the country for long, weary 
days until I fell exhausted—a victim to 
brain fever—and I was rescued by an 
explorer, who has sheltered and nursed 
me through my illness. As I daily gain 
strength, I am filled with a desire to 
return to the old country, with a deter- 
mination to start a new life. 





THE PALACE OF MIRAMAR, SAN SEBASTIAN. 


THE SEASIDE HOME OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA OF SPAIN. 


By KATHARINE KIMBALL. 


Illustrated from the Author’s Sketches. 


AN SEBASTIAN, the summer home of 
S the King and Queen of Spain, has of 
late attracted much attention from 
the English-speaking world. The palace 
of Miramar is its centre of attraction, as 
being the scene of most important events 
in the life of the King and his English 
bride, Princess Ena of Battenberg. 

The palace has an ideal situation on 
the bluff, overlooking the lovely shell- 
shaped bay, whose turquoise and violet 
waters ripple and sparkle in the sun. It 
is not imposing, but looks home-like and 
rather like a handsome English country 
house than a palace. In fact, | am told 
it was designed by an English architect. 

The windows of Miramar command 
beautiful views ; from the graceful curving 
shore, with its white villas half hidden 
among trees, to the green foot hills and, 
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beyond all, the blue undulating line of 
the Pyrenees themselves. From the bluff, 
one looks down into the waters of the 
bay where lies at anchor a beautiful steam 
yacht, awaiting its royal master’s pleasure. 

It seldom leaves its anchorage, as most 
of the King’s leisure time is spent auto- 
mobiling. This is with him a genuine 
passion. He is considered the most skil- 
ful and daring motorist in the kingdom, 
and seems never to tire of the excitement 
of flying about the country in one of 
his magnificent Mercédes or Panhard 
machines. 

San Sebastian itself is a pretty town, 
beautifully situated. A broad shaded 
avenue encircles the bay, lined on one side 
with charming chateaux and villas rising 
in tiers on the sides of the hills surround- 
ing it likeanamphitheatre. The entrance 
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to the bay is very narrow, guarded by a 
lighthouse-crowned eminence on one side, 
and on the other by a high hill on which 
stand the ruins of an old fortified castle, 
once the scene of a battle where Welling- 
ton and his British troops aided the 
Spaniards to repel the attack of the 
French. The sides of the hill are plenti- 
fully sprinkled with graves and monu- 
ments of British soldiers and officers who 
fell in the struggle. On the opposite side 
of the bay from Miramar stands “ El gran 
Casino,” a magnificent building, the 
centre of social life and gaiety in San 
Sebastian. On the Casino terrace every 
fine afternoon an excellent orchestra 
plays, while a smartly dressed crowd of 
fashionables saunters up and down 

or gossips over tea or ices at the 


little tables which line the sides 
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of the terrace. Within the Casino, other 
crowds cluster around the tables of bac- 
carat, rouge-et-noir, or les petits chevaux, 
trying their own luck, or deeply engrossed 
in watching the play of others. 

A few steps from the Casino is the 
church of Santa Maria with a rather sim- 
ple interior, but a facade and portal very 
beautiful and interesting. 

San Sebastian is also the proud pos- 
sessor of a fine new arena, where two or 
three times a week in summer all the 
world assembles for its greatest pastime 
and pleasure, the bull-fight. The most 
celebrated toreadors come from Madrid 
and Seville, and every afternoon’s enter- 
tainment sees five or six bulls dispatched 
to the enthusiastic delight and applause 
of ten or twelve thousand spectators. 
Whole familes come, old people and little 
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children, and it is strange to see the keen 
interest and enjoyment felt by everyone 
in this exciting, perhaps, but to English 


people not pleasing, performance. 
San Sebastian one make many 
delightful excursions. Twenty minutes 
into the country by train, then twenty 
minutes more in a primitive car drawn 
by a mule, and you descend at the old 
gate of Fuenterrabia. In the middle 
ages this gate was always closed at 
nightfall, but now it stands open day 
and night, and you enter unchallenged 
“Ta Calle Mayor,” a long narrow street 
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AT SAN SEBASTIAN, 


OF SPAIN. 


leading up}‘to the 
ruined castle where 
Charles the Fifth 
once held his bril- 
liant court. In 
these once beautiful 
houses then lived 
the grandees of 
Spain, and _ their 
stone fronts still 
bear the well-known 
escutcheons of great 
families, carved 
large over doors and 
windows. The 
butcher and hkaker 
inhabit these houses 
now. From the top 
of the ruined castle 
one still looks out 
over the Bay of Bis- 
cay, or across the 
river into’ France, 
and the mountains of the three kings 
still loom up ‘behind the town, whose 
greatness is gone, but whose beauty and 
interest remain. Not far from San Sebas- 
tian, perhaps an hour’s walk over the 
hills, one comes upon the picturesque 
land - locked harbour and villages of 
El Passajes. From this port Lafayette 
sailed for America to help the colonists 
throw off what they considered the yoke 
of British oppression. ‘There also Victor 
Hugo passed two years of his life, in a 
quaint old house, with tiny low-ceiled 
rooms, from the balcony of which he 
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VICTOR HUGO'S HOUSE AT PASSAJES. 


could drop a line and catch a fish for his 
breakfast. ‘The house is now a sort of 
Hugo museum. In this queer little village, 
surrounded by simple fisher folk, he lived 
quietly and happily studying the life and 
customs of the Basque people. It is 
well worth an afternoon’s visit, and 
full of possibilities for an artist. In 
another direction, but still within a half- 
hour of San Sebastian, is the charming 
old-time village of Hernani. Victor 
Hugo travelling across country in his 


post-chaise, broke down and 
had to pass the night in 
this place, and was so im- 
pressed with its beauty that 
he took its name for the 
title of one of his best 
known plays. Its narrow 
streets, tall vine - covered 
houses, with elaborate cor- 
nices and graceful carved 
balconies, are most artistic, 
and looked to us more like 
some theatrical stage setting 
than like real streets and 
houses. It has an interesting 
old church, against whose 
wall the village young men 
play wonderful games of 
pelotta, and a broad plaza 
where, on Sunday after- 
noons, the young people of 
the village assemble to dance 
the Aurresku the univeisal 
Basque dance. This open 
air dance to the music of 
fife and drum suggests the 
Highland reel and is rather 
monotonous, but still grace- 
ful. It is danced by four in 
a square, and without touch- 
ing each other. Biarritz, 
one hour by train over the frontier into 
France, was formerly the summer resi- 
dence of the Empress Eugénie, who had 
there a lovely palace, now a hotel. It has 
been growing very popular of late and 
the recent visit of King Edward of Eng- 
land sets upon it the final stamp of 
elegance and fashion. San Sebastian, a 
“few hours from Madrid, seems thus to 
combine in itself and surroundings all 
the requisites for an ideal royal summer 
residence. 
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FOR THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA, 


From the drawing by Duilley Hardy. 











AN 


HE came into Lorenzo Thompson's 
life like a gleam of sunshine, so 
dazzling his mental and physical 

vision that he trustfully accepted her as 
an angel from Heaven sent to inspire 
him, to lead him on to fame and fortune, 
and to crown his life with sympathy, 
help and love. 

Little Thompson was a curious mix- 
tureof aman. The natures of his Italian 
mother and placid English father were 
so merged into his character, the 
romantic and commonplace were so 
closely intertwined, that he was an 
enigma to his friends and oft-times a 
puzzle to himself. 

He loved art with a passion that was 
mere idolatry; he disguised this love with 
a shamefacedness that was exaggeratedly 
English. 

He worshipped the ground upon which 
Sybil Thurloe’s pretty feet lightly trod ; 
his blood boiled in jealous Southern rage 
when her demure grey eyes smiled a 
sedate welcome to other admirers; but 
he successfully concealed his love and 
jealousy, his hopes and fears, beneath a 
studied mask of British composure. 

To Sybil’s, credit, be it said, she 
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IDOL OF STONE. 


By ALIANORA CHEVERS. 


Parr I. 


scarcely realised what mischief she was 
working when she indulged in a passing 
flirtation with Lorenzo Thompson. 

He had been praised in her hearing as 
an unusually talented young sculptor, so 
then and there her vain little brain set to 
work, plotting and planning his complete 
subjugation—not because she cared for 
him, not because his means were large, 
not because his homage would be 
peculiarly acceptable, but only that he 
might be the humble instrument employed 
for transferring her lovely self into a still 
lovelier creation in marble, for the world 
and his wife to gaze upon, to admire, 
and call by her name. 

In the ardour of this laudable ambition 
she lured the too-willing moth to de- 
struction in the flame of her beauty and 
fascinations. b 

That summer they formed the chief 
and most absorbing topic of conversation 
at fashionable Little Wick, scandalising 
the Grundyites of the gossipping seaside 
town by indulging in almost continuous 
téte-a-téte rambles. They would be met 
leaning over the old sea-wall and listen- 
ing to the drowsy wash of the summer 
sea, or straying along the crumbling 
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cliff-path that wound up from the hot 
sandy beach to the shady flower-grown 
lane that led along the coast from Little 
Wick to Great Wickmanstead. 

Everyone who was sufficiently Any- 
one to know them asked curiously 
if Sybil and Lorenzo Thomp.on were 
engaged, and there was always some- 
body able and willing to answer “‘ No.” 

Thompson, it was explained, was 
merely studying Miss Thurloe with 
the view of offering her “ double” in 
marble to the Royal Academy in 
the following spring, whilst Miss Thurloe 
was cultivating the clever little sculp- 
tor’s society so that she might enjoy the 
pleasure of gazing upon her second 
self within the sacred precincts of 
Burlington House. There was no friend 
friendly enough to explain this latter 
truth to Lorenzo Thompson. Every day 
he told her that he must return to Lon- 
don and to his work; every day she 
gently urged him to go. Yet still he 
lingered, reluctant to break the spell 
of those bewilderingly happy summer 
hours. Love had_ brought new life to 
him, and had changed even the face of 
Nature. The sun had never before shone 
so brightly, the wild flowers had never 
bloomed so bravely, the soft scented air 
had never seemed so fresh and sweet. 
Even the birds’ songs had altered, and 
the nightingales that sang tu them in the 
mellow English twilight poured forth a 
new melody of love and gladness that 
was all theirs—hers and his—and that 
should be theirs for evermore in the 
glorious life that‘was dawning before 
them. 

All this Lorenzo felt in his heart. 
Mr. ‘Thompson merely observed to his 
fair companion—somewhat prosaically— 
that old w arblers were making the best of 
a ripping fine evening. 

Sybil Thurloe was vexed at the sculp- 
tor’s reckless waste of time. She would 
lead him away from sentiment to talk of 
art, and on this subject he would wax 
unusually eloquent, lured by the gentle 
encouragement in her soft eyes; Sybil 
being one of those amiable hypocrites 
who passively obtain the character of 
“a good listener”—whose lips breathe 
dreamy sympathy, and whos: thoughts 


stray far away in a maze of wholly 
personal retrospect. 

Lorenzo Thompson never forgot the 
magic spell of their last hour together at 
Little Wick. 

Inspiration for his great artistic success 
fired his blood like wine as he stood, with 
his ugly eyes riveted in mute worship 
upon the slim, white-clad, girlish figure, 
the grave lovely face, the slender hands 
that toyed with a few fading scarlet 
poppies, the earnest eyes that gazed away 
to the misty horizon, 

“You will come back to town soon, I 
trust, to give me a few more sittings?” 
said Mr. Thompson practically, and then 
Lorenzo added, with almost fierce entreaty 
—“If only I had the power to make you 
care to return! Not for my work’s sake, 
Sybil, but—for me! Is it too much to 
hope for—to ask?” 

“Not from a friend,” she answered, 
with the frank manner that was one of 
her charms, and a calm passionless smile 
that effectually kept back the still warmer 
words that were trembling on his lips. 
“ Of course it is for your sake that I wish 
this flattering reproduction of poor little 
me to be a complete success. I shall ask 
mother to return to town immediately if 
you really think it necessary. I assure 
you that I help you as willingly as if you 
were my brother.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Thompson, blankly. 

The unaccustomed check sobered Lo- 
renzo. He turned away and stared out 
over the sea with puzzled eyes. 

“Then I may count on seeing you again 
soon?” said—with a combined effort— 
both Lorenzo and Thompson. 

“ Certainly you may!” promised Sybil, 
readily, adding, with an arch smile, “ Do 
you know it seems marvellous to me that 
you should be able to make anything 
artistic out of such a commonplace 
study.” 

Lorenzo’s mind soared to giddy heights 
of complimentary rhetoric. 

Mr. Thompson leant his arms on the 
sea-wall, and unsuccessfully replied that 
everything looked better in marble. 

This speech, so far as Lorenzo Thomp- 
son’s chances of success were concerned, 
was the last emphatic knell to his love- 
dream, 
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Part II. 
IKE Pygmalion of old, little 


Lorenzo became instantly en- 
amoured of his Galatea. 

Where the man Thompson rendered 
a dogged British devotion to Sybil 
Thurloe, the artist Lorenzo offered up 
an almost fanatical worship to the 
Idol he had fashioned by the cunning 
of his hands. 

A slim girlish figure in flowing 
draperies, with grave face and specula- 
tive eyes that gazed away from the 
world and back into the white mys- 
teries of the Heaven from whence her 
spirit came, lightly folded hands that 
idly held a few drooping poppies. 

The God who created little Lorenzo 
Thompson, with his quecr duplex 


nature, alone knew how the man and 
the artist made a flawless ideal from 
the girl and her lovely replica, and 
bowed down before his fond imagin- 
ings to worship, unsuspecting, the mere 
creation of mind, hand and brain. 
The Idol of marble was set up in 
lorenzo Thompson’s studio, and 


Inspiration fired jhis blood like wine as he 
stood worshipping the slim figure. 


almost jealously he issued invitations for 
a private view before its dispatch to the 
Academy. 


On one thing Lorenzo was feverishly 
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determined, upon one point ‘Thompson 
was firmly set—Sybil must pledge her 
word to come into his life when the Idol 
passed out of it and into the world. 

The small Chelsea studio was thronged 
with an unusually enthusiastic gathering. 

The Idol looked dreamily down upon 
them all. Upon the man who had done 
everything but breathe the breath of life, 
upon the girl whose image it bore, and 
who, living and moving, yet rivalled it 
in coldness and lack of feeling, upon the 
polite congratulatory crowd, upon the 
painful little scene enacted at its very 
feet. 

For there, close to his handiwork, when 
twilight had fallen, and the room was 
practically empty—Lorenzo Thompson 
laid the heart God had given him and 
the fame Sybil had helped him to win, 
as offerings meet for the girl’s acceptance. 

But she smiled, frowned, held up her 
hand to silence him; then, with a petulant 
movement, turned away. 

Lorenzo caught her hand, and with 
fierce persistence forced her to face him— 
his long pent-up love carrying away all 
barriers of reserve. Whether for good or 
ill, for weal or woe, he must speak now 
and be answered. 

Sybil pouted becomingly, and found 
the interview tiresome. Thank good- 
ness! this statue at least was safely 
finished—this explanation and the sub- 
sequent deluge could do no harm now. 

“You were like a brother to me,” she 
assured him, artlessly. “ Did [ not often 
tell youso? I never cared for you except, 
of course, with an entirely sisterly affec- 
tion, but—Mr. Baxter is in candles, you 
know—trade is everything nowadays, is 
it not?—and he says he will give you 
your own price for the marble. We are 
to be married before the end of the 
summer.” 

Lorenzo glared at her with ugly, venge- 
ful eyes, then up at the Idol above them. 

“Pray accept my congratulations!” 
said Thompson smoothly, as he stood 
away from her, with a low bow, to let 
a stout dowager pass and inspect his 
work. “My thanks to Mr. Baxter, but 
you—she is not for sale.” 

Good God! how some devil came and 
whispered to Lorenzo to take her by her 
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soft white throat, and hold her till the 
fair face and lying tongue lost all power 
to smile and trick a living soul to worse 
than death. Something seemed to follow 
him, ever pressing closely to his side, 
urging, tempting—Rill, kill, kill! 

The familiar studio became a very hell 
to Lorenzo's maddened fancy, as he 
battled with his tempter, and looked 
with burning eyes upon his Idol—the 
Idol that they would wish to buy from 
him with their accursed gold. Would it, 
too, be lost—torn from him against bis 
all too impotent will ? 

Thompson courteously bade his friends 
good-bye, standing on the threshold of 
his studio and holding aside the quaint 
old tapestry hangings. 

A light parting word—a careless smile 
—a glance, half dehant, half pleading, 
from soft grey eyes—the fragrance of the 
violets at her breast to mock him with 
the remembrance of last spring-tide, 
when his love had awakened with all 
the other sweet gifts of the young year 
—then the ordeal was ended. 

He closed the door, dropped the cur- 
tains into their place, and was at last 
alone—alone but for the Idol that looked 
down upon him with unfathomable eyes. 

He crossed the room and stood staring 
down from the window into the dreary 
Chelsea street. 

Lorenzo saw nothing of what Thomp- 
son saw—there was no studio to shut 
him in from the outer world, no London 
to hem him about with its black river 
and miles of busy thoroughfares. 

He was watching a gir' who leant in 
studied attitude of grace against an old 
sea-wall, her giey eyes gazing far away 
t. where the dim sky-line came softiy 
down in mist 10 meet the sea. He 
thrilled at the tender encouragement of 
her voice, made doubly musical by the 
rhythmical lap-lap of the baby waves. 
Far out from the land white-winged 
gulls floated and dipped amidst a dark 
and green belt of shore-bound seaweed. 
A wee fishing-boat went dancing bravely 
away up the crimson gloty cast by the 
setting sun over the sparkling waters. 
Golden boat and little quivering golden 
sails that caught and held the last 
radiance of the dying day —silver 
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teardrops that glistened in the 
white track stretching far behind! 
This present vision was all Lorenzo 
believed in; it at least was real —all the 
rest was some trickery of his over- 
wrought brain. 
Thompson 
turned back into 
the room with a 
quick sigh, realis- 
ing that the past, Vb 
with all its sweet- | 
ness, was dead. 
And then at 
last Lorenzo 
awakened. With 
a harsh theatrical 
laugh he stooped 
and picked up his 
chisel and mallet 
from where—with 
Bohemian  care- 
lessness—he had 
left them at his 
Idol’s feet. He 
looked up into 
the eyes that could 
not see or pity, 
the eyes that only 
spoke to him now 
of a_ heart that 
could not feel. 
His Idol! the 
very personifica- 
tion of his ideal 
—his angel who 
had existed solely 


long 


in his imagina- 

tion ! 

The _ lovely, 

graceful figure “* His 
that was to win 

him name, fame and fortune. The 


beloved creation of his hand, brain and 
heart, and his very life’s love! 

It was Lorenzo who vowed, with an 
evil little oath, that he would not pander 
to a selfish woman’s heartless vanity— 
Lorenzo’s ruthless hand that savagely 
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demolished his Idol of Ait and Love— 
Lorenzo’s unbridled passion that swept 
aside all chance of immediate fame for 
the base, momentary delight of a wholly 
petty Southern revenge. 

Chisel and mallet! A strong arm with 
temporary mad- 
ness to aid it, and 
Lorenzo had laid 
his own heart and 
Sybil’s pride in 
the dust. 

| hompson flung 
away the tools 
and looked with 
dull, bewildered 
eyes on what 
Lorenzo had 
done. 


His Love? 
Nay, but his 
Love had never 
been—only in a 
dream ! 

His Love—his 


gentle Love with 
dove’s eyes and a 
heart of gold? 
False, false! such 
a one had never 
lived, or been 
loved or lost. 

But his Idol— 
his beautiful Idol 
that he himself 
had fashioned 
from a mere 
stone ? 

Lorene 
Thompson stood 
with bowed head 
amidst the frag- 
ments of the Idol that Lorenzo's hand 
had cast from its throne—fighting out 
the bitterness of his complex grief. 

His Idol !—the Idol that had been all 
his own—the Idol he had created, set 
up, and worshipped! Good God! His 
shattered Idol! 
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We sat comfortably in our armchairs at the open door.’ 


A HOLIDAY BY CARAVAN, 


By ROBERT AITKEN. 


EEKS of wandering had taken us 

to the summit of the Dalveen 

Pass, through which the Upper 

Ward of Lanark looks down into Dum- 
friesshire. 

‘There, amidst the hills, we camped, 
drawing the caravan clear of the road- 
way, sending -the driver down the pass 
with the horses to seek stabling where 
he would. 

The still summer evening darkened 
down till the stars were visible: we sat 
outside in the cool air and smoked: we 
were at one with the world. 

The soundless night slipped past while 
we slept ; the chill of dawn did not dis- 
turb us, but the coming of the horses 
did; we rose reluctantly and at our 
leisure, as the outer world began to creep 
acro:s our windows. 

Wide awake and well-fed, we went 
forth to help with the heavy brake at 
the steepest of the descent, and, that 
done, were free for the day. 

Mile after mile fell away from the 
wheels as our steeds tramped steadily 
along ; we sat comfortably in our arm- 
chairs at the open door behind them, 
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and admired the scenery; it was very 
perfect. 

People in a hurry passed and repassed 
us as we loitered by the way; some, 
having first hooted horrifically upon 
horns, criticised our conduct harshly, 
alleging that, if our driver were, as we 
averred, deaf, we ourselves should have 
risen from our armchairs and cleared 
the road, that their dusty, evil-smelling 
engines of locomotion might the more 
swiftly pass us; such foolish folk we 
answered softly, desiring them to depart 
in peace and with all possible speed. 

People in no hurry stopped to speak 
with us, demanding information as to 
our precise purpose in life; if they were 
pleasant people we asked them in, ren- 
dering truthful account of our aspira- 
tions; to mere masterless men and 
vagabonds, like ourselves, we spoke 
fictitiously, bidding them beware of the 
dog and make tracks. 

We also made friends with many kind 
people posted about our path by Provi- 
dence, to help us up the hill Difficulty ; 
we did not ask them to do things for us, 
but they did them; digging us out of 
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We topped the Dalveen Pass. 


ditches, hauling us up steep places, 
stabling our steeds, and staying us with 
strong meats and drinks, lest we should 
faint,by the wayside ; to these our thanks ! 

The valley of the Nith opened before 
us; when we came to the river-bank we 
greatly desired to stay there—and did so. 

There is much to be seen and done in 
Nithsdale. Pious pilgrims may repeople 
it, in their own minds, with the old 


Covenanting community which once 
frequented its sequestered corners. 
The Communion Stones, at which 


Peden the prophet was wont to officiate, 
still stand, under the dome of heaven, on 
the shoulder of Skeoch, above Irongray ; 
every hillside has its martyr’s monument, 
its 

Grey recumbent tombs of the dead in desert 

places, 

Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor. 

In the caves of the Crichope Linn, 
above Close- 
burn, one may 
yet suffer in 
spirit with the 
persecuted 
remnant 
which found 
refuge there; 
dark dens, 
adrip with 
waterfrom the 
banks above 
them, set in a 
deep gully 
above _ black, 
bubbling 
water—a 
bundle of 


straw in a dry dungeon had 
been preferable, but for the 
bare chance of life. 

Weary days those, when men 
instead of muircocks were to be 
shot among the heather in the 
Menock, when the Malignant 
rode rough-shod, red-handed, the 
length and breadth of the land! 

Later, in less troublesome 
times, the Ettrick Shepherd sat 
watching his sheep and shaping 
stories on the hill-farm of 
Mitchellslacks beyond Loch 
Ettrick ; to him there appeared 
young Cunningham, come across country 
from Kirkmahoe, that he might set eyes 
upon an author in esse; and no doubt 
the elder brother of the pen gave his 
visitor good counsel and encouragement 
before they parted, for Allan, the rogue, 
lived to puzzle those wise folk who write 
reviews of other men’s work, and the two 
were good friends to the last, although 
their Scots dourness and the breadth of 
the Thames served to keep them apart 
when they were older and better known. 

We are, most of us, too busy nowa- 
days to bother with the buried rank and 
file of the old brigade of letters ; Hogg 
and Cunningham are relegated to the 
topmost shelves in our libraries; but 
they are worth taking down, dusting, 
and turning over. 

Allan Cunningham, the stonemason, 
who, when Marmion was published, 
travelled to Edinburgh and back on 





We loitered by the river bank— 








And lingered in Carsphairn Churchyard— 


foot that he might merely see the Wizard 
of the North; and Hogg, the simple 
shepherd, barefoot and in rags, within 
his shieling on the slope of Queens- 
berry Law, were men of mark in their 
own day and generation. 

Up the river lies the royal burgh of 
Sanquhar, where the Cameronians were 
conceived. None but a native need be 
expected to remember that there, on the 
22nd of June, 1680, was issued, by one 
Richard Cameron, a minister of the 
gospel, that declaration for religious 
liberty to which his sect bound them- 
selves to adhere. 

It was no mere question of money 
then; Cameron 
paid with his ee 
life for having 


% 
founded “the ‘ 
suffering anti- 
popish, and 


anti- prelatical, 
anti-erastian, 
true Presbyte- 
rian church of 
Scotland”; he 
was killed ina 
skirmish a few 
months later. 
The six arti- 
cles of the 


Solemn League 
and Covenant 
on which he 
had based his 
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beliefs were 
these :— 

1. The pre- 
servation 
of the re- 
formed 
church in 
Scotland, 
andthe 
reforma- 
tion of 
religion 
in Eng- 
land and 
Ireland. 

2. The extir- 
pation of 
popery, 
prelacy, 
schism, &c. 

3. The preservation of the liberties of 
Parliament, and the King’s person 
and authority. 

4. The discovery and punishment of all 
malignants, &c. 

5. The preservation of a “ blessed peace 
between these kingdoms.” 

6. The assisting all who enter into the 
covenant. 

This will we do as in the sight of 
God. 

We had more than time to commit 
them to memory—had we been so minded 
—ere we were well over the Meiklebill on 
our way across Ayrshire into Carrick, for 





And turned with the clattering Ken into the heart of Mr. Crockett’s 
country. 
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upon that aptly named ascent we stuck 
fast, and all our efforts to overcome it 
ended in the snapping of a trace-chain. 
Our two stalwart Clydesdales eyed us 
indifferently : they had done their best, 


although that had achieved no better 


result than the stranding of our happy 
home athwart the King’s highway, so that 
no other vehicle whatsoever might pass us. 

We fled from the spot upon bicycles, to 
beg, borrow or steal a horse to help them, 
and, after some parley with a busy farmer, 
were provided with all we wanted. 

In the meantime our astute driver had 
repaired the broken chain with a piece of 
ham-string, and, as soon as we had yoked 
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near hind leg proved ill-founded, and he 
had to be helped to bed, where heremained 
sore and sorrowful for four days before 
eating up his surgical bandage and limping 
forth again ; but he did not lose his leg, 
although it was badly shattered, and we 
were possessed of no better appliances for 
its cure than a clean handkerchief and a 
pennyworth of vaseline purchased in 
Carsphairn. 

Carsphairn also is full of Covenanting 
memories. How often, we wondered, had 
the whilom laird of Lag ridden up its 
single street on his way to the killing, 
with his friend Graham, called Claver- 
house, at his elbow, to egg him on ? 


We crossed the water of Minnoch. 


in Our assistant and started off, the ham- 
string broke; nothing daunted, we re- 
spliced the links, and with that the sun 
shone upon uur efforts, so that we reached 
the summit, behind three big horses, with- 
out further mishap; but, when we an- 
chored above Loch Doon at dark, we 
we could only log nine short miles for 
that day’s run. 

Misfortunes seldom come singly, and on 
the following forenoon we had to rig a 
hammock in the sick bay for “ William 
Paterson.” 

“William Paterson,” usually described 
by counsel for the prosecution as a fox- 
terrier dog, is rather given to courting 
calamity ; his contention that he could 
brake the near hind-wheel of a two-ton 
caravan, going down hill, with his own 


, 


How many of its graves did he help 
to fill ere he too was called to his account ? 
His castle of Lagwyne is but a poor heap 
of stones to-day, and every man may work 
out his own salvation as best beseems 
him, but it may be that a short spell of 
such methods as were once practised in 
these parts by Grierson of Lag might do 
more to fill our churches than all the 
pleading of our present pastors! For, 
mark you, we are contrary creatures, 
much given to coveting that which is 
denied us with blows. The easy op- 
timism which would offer “ to each man 
his own God and the fire or mother earth 
for us all at last” is perhaps less produc- 
tive of practical Christianity than were 
those sterner creeds which, to our fore- 
fathers, were dearer than life itself. 
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but, in the country beyond Carsphairn, 
where every prospect pleases, we may 
leave man’s wisdom and unwisdom alone, 
and turn with the clattering Ken into 
the heart of Mr. Crockett’s country. 

And what a wonderful country is that? 
What company we keep o’ nights when 
Pat Heron sits on the table before us, 
when Sammle Tamson passes down the 
road on his way back to Mossdale, when 
Silver Sand sends the whirr of a snipe up 
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Even in dull daylight the desolate 
grandeur of the mountains that look 
down upon the Dungeon of Buchan is 
almost depressing: we, wandering up 
and down the hill-roads, felt vaguely 
that our enterprise was Quixotic, that 
we were fit company for the mad knight 
and squire who make melancholy mirth 
in Doré’s drawings of the Spanish 
sierras. 

In time, however, we came to a town- 


Time took us up into other hills. 


the hillside and is answered by the crying 
of a whaup. 

Above the wind and rain, and without, 
we can hear May Mischief sobbing softly 
as she is carried through the darkness 
towards “the Dungeon of Buchan and 
the Kames o’ Loch Enoch.” 

On a still night and listening intently, 
we shiver at “A cry across the Black 
Water:” cower back before the oncome 
of the outlaws’ cattle at the Brig o’ Dee; 
and at the Upper Brig, where the Black 
Water is at its blackest, see the “Loathly 
Beasts” faring forth towards the Hill of 
the Star behind us. 


ship, where there was life and bustle to 
brighten us up before we turned north- 
ward again, and crossed the Water of 
Minnoch on our way into that “ Ac- 
curséd Country,” which lies beyond 
Esconquhan at the top of the Gairland 
burn. 

There, among the clouds, Granny Egg- 
face and her evil crew had their holding ; 
the “ Murder Hole” still lies agape, and 
the seeker after sensation may to this 
day feel cold hands at his heels if he will 
strip in the sunshine and swim a little 
way out from shore. 

But the Faas 


and Marshalls and 
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Macatericks are no more known there, 
and it is no great feat on a fine after- 
noon to clamber over the Wolf's Slock to 
the Dungeon itself. Loch Enoch lies very 
peacefully under the shadow of Merrick, 
and the “ Outlaw’s Island ” is untenanted. 

The good 
folk of Grey 
Galloway are 
indeed of a 
most kindly 
disposition to- 
day, and he 
who will go 
to and fro 
among them 
as we did, may 
rest assured 
that he will be 
made wel- 
come in many 
wild places. 

Let him bear himself simply withal, 
as becometh a neophyte of Little 
Egypt, sib, in inclination at least, to 
every idle rascal prone in the sun on 
the roadside with the world’s work still 
to do. 

Let him merit the portion which shall 
be his: the long, long road by day; 
the fragrance of the fields, heavy in 
harvest; sweet- 
brier and 
thyme, mea- 
dow-sweet and 
stinging- 
nettle, crushed 
underfoot in 
passing, toper- 
fume the dust; 
bog - myrtle 
and black peat 
scenting the 
still air, where 
heathand bell- 
heather, ablaze 
in the sun- 
shine, burn purple below the bracken, on 
gaunt, grey mountain-sides. 

By night, the waste places of the earth, 
with the wind and the stars for com- 
pany--a cold, clear silence over all; 
dreamless slumbers, and the dreamlike 
sweetness of dawn. 

Not for all and 
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‘ 
We pitched our camp— 


In an old quarry. 
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pleasures of the road. The masked 
motorist, tearing blindly through town 
and country in a probably futile attempt 
to lower existing non-stop records, knows 
nothing of its more intimate joys. 

The pedestrian is tied to bed and 
board, and 
even if he be 
man enough 
to sleep sound- 
ly under the 
sign of the 
moon and 
stars, lacks 
necessaries 
more than 
comforts. 

He and she 
of the bicycle 
must also 
make for 
food and 
shelter at inconvenient intervals. 

But to the contemplative caravan 
traveller, trudging, pipe in mouth, at 
his horse’s head, with his home at his 
heels, there is granted that freedom which 
is more to be desired than great riches. 

Much lingering by the way brought 
autumn upon us, and we went south 
after the sun for a space. The shore 
road by the 
Solway was 
" warm and 

dusty. Dirck 
Hatteraick’s 
cool cave at 
Ravenshall, 
below Ellan- 
gowan, seemed 
singularly 
suited to our 
immediate 
needs, but we 
did not delay 
there. 

We were 
moved, not to tears, but to travel; and 
time took us through Castle Douglas 
and Dumfries and Moffat, up again into 
other hills, where there were neither stone 
walls nor hedges to hem us in. 

And by the way there was Gatehouse- 
of-Fleet where the Faeds were born; 
Carlinwark, the curler’s paradise ; 


D 
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Balmaghie, Loch Grennoch, and Isle 
Rathan; Dundrennan, below. the Hill 
of Thorns that was the luckless Mary’s 
last memory of Scotland; Sweetheart 
Abbey where the dulce cor lies buried ; 
Lincluden’s crumbling cloisters; Grey- 
friars and Irongray; the Twelve Apostles; 
St. Columba’s chapel ; Bankend of Caer- 
laverock ; and Caerlaverock Kirk where 
all that was mortal of “Old Mortality” 
rests from its labours. 

We had books with us, moreover, well- 
worn friends, to tell us things which we 
desired to know about the places: with 
them we went through the legendary 


landscape, rejoicing anew in the cunning 
of other men’s minds. 

At our own good will we stopped and 
slept, or ate or drank, or did nothing 
at all but look out at the beautiful world 
about us. 

Sometimes, but seldom, we got out 
and walked. Our driver, it is true, 
drove delicately, but it was hard work 
catching up with the horses again. 

Now and then it would rain. 
enjoyed wet weather: it was very 
pleasant to sit inside and smoke upon 
such sufficient excuse: there were also 


We 


plenty of windows and an ever-open 
door. 





We were far from church and market. 
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The “Ettrick Shepherd,” in cloth 
boards, took us over the summit of 
the steep road that runs up the valley 
to Birkhill, into his own country. 
And we could not by any means pass 
through it casually, although we had but 
to sit still in order that great distances 
might decrease before us. 

We pitched our convenient camp 
in an old quarry on the roadside, 
looking across the width of St. Mary’s 
Loch, sent our horses home, and settled 
down to spend a month in the Forest 
of Ettrick, with the ghosts of that goodly 
company which was wont to foregatlier 


at Tibbie Shiels’ on the hither side of 
the Loch o’ the Lowes. 

They were friendly, adaptable ghosts, 
and did not object to being carried about 
in our pockets, so that they served us as 
guides to Abbotsford and Melrose, and 
Dryburgh, to St. Ronans and Glendearg, 
and Earlston; we spent many long 
evenings in their company after our 
day’s play was over, and we were safe 
at “home,” with the lamps lit and the 
curtains drawn. 

Under such circumstances we recked 
little that we were far from church and 
market: an enterprising tradesman sent 
us out supplies in a van which crossed 
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the hills from Innerleithen once in each 
week, and, if we were sometimes on short 
commons, was not Thomas the Rhymer 
of Ercildoune more worthy of attention 
than a mere chop and potatoes? Who 
would have forsaken the Wizard of the 
North for the fleshpots of Philistia ? 

When the oil in our cooking-cruse ran 
out we boiled our kettle on many candles, 
and when the candles in turn were wasted 
to the socket, there was plenty of dry 
wood on the lochside. 

Other caravans passed us occasionally. 
One, of the dimensions of a bathing- 
machine, contained seven men and a 
portable piano; another was a family 
affair, boasting a smart maid, who, when 
we last saw her, was making tea in the 
back-kitchen. 

It is not wise to carry a small suburban 
villa about the country: better be con- 
tent with the comforts that common 
sense suggests. 

Food and drink and tobacco, a bed, 
books, and something to sit on should 
suffice: portable pianos and smart maids 
are encumbrances which lead to towns, 
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taverns, and a speedy return to a more 
spacious mode of life. 

In this respect we, freemen of veld and 
pampa as well as of the bye-ways of 
Britain, speak from the schooling of 
experience, and not as mere dogmatists. 

We lengthened out our lazy month by 
a week, and then by another, till we 
awoke one morning in the grip of winter. 
The great hills behind us were white with 
snow, the waters of the loch lay black 
and sullen below us. 

There were, in addition, insistent 
demands for our presence elsewhere. 

We made patient enquiry as to the 
prospect of obtaining fresh horses in the 
neighbourhood, and, these failing us, had 
recourse to a truly infernal machine, 
officially described as a light motor, 
which backed into us with a bump one 
cold morning, and grappling us to its 
tender with arms of steel, fled with us 
uphill and down, at many miles an hour, 
till, at half-past two on a wet Saturday 
night it thrust us into our winter quarters, 
within that city whence we had set forth 
in sunshine months before. 





AND MARS. 
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OUR MOTHER TONGUE. 


Artist: “ Dull morning, Palmer.” - 
PALMER: ‘‘ Naasty sneevin’ kind o’ marnin’ I calls it, I reckon a tempest be a—’atchin’. ’ 








MAIDS OF THE SEA, 


From the painting by Edward Slocombe, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
(By permission of the artist.) 


THE MERMAID. 


By IDA ROWE. 


OMBING her hair, one stormy eve, 
On the rocks a mermaid sat. 
The winds did blow, and the waves did heave, 
But what did she care for that? 
Her golden hair was tossed about, 
And lightning lit the skies, 
But brighter than all its flashes swift 
Gleamed the fire of her strange blue eyes. 


Shrilly the wind blew along the shore, 
The thunder rolled as well, 

And her beautiful voice that sang of yore, 
Sounded many a sailor’s knell. 

Many and many a ship went down 
With none at hand to save, 

Many and many a sailor sank 
That night to a watery grave. 


On rolled the storm! the mermaid there 
Counted the ships that sank, 

Counted, and combed out her golden hair 
As she sat on her rocky bank. 

And the rockets rose, and the creaking boards 
Broke with many a groan and sigh, 

While the mermaid sat till the break of day 
Watching the sailors die! 
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HE evening when I saw her first is 
much more distinct in my memory 
than either the cne which followed 

or that which preceded it. Indeed, my 
recollection of the period as a whole is 
extremely hazy. But that evening when 
I arrived, and was told I might go out 
into the enclosure and play with her, has 
recurred to me often, like the fragments 
of a line of music of which the other 
bars are lost. 

Isuppose I must have been at the time 
eleven years old. I was rather a delicate 
child and, for an English boy, abnormally 
advanced in my ideas. I do not mean 
that I was particularly clever, but whereas 
the physical development had been slow, 
the mind, to myself at least, gave certain 
compensations. I found much more 
pleasure in the novels that I borrowed, or 
annexed, from my sisters, than in amuse- 
ments of the kind which I was persistently 
told were far more fitting to my age. 
The gymnasium, I remember, I abhorred, 
and the recreation hours when I was ex- 
pected at school to strain my limbs on the 
parallel and horizontal bars were so dis- 
tressing to me that I frequently endea- 
voured, by remissness in the preparation 
of my lessons, to be “ punished ” by deten- 
tion within doors. 

I had gone down from Town with 
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my father to view some apartments in 
Brighton, which had been advertised as 
vacant for the ensuing months. The rooms 
pleased my father. We had tea together, 
he and I, in great contentment; the 
window was open, and the sunset was 
reddening the Square. 

It is all quite plain to me, even to the 
reappearance of the owner of the house— 
who my father said was “a lady.” She 
led by the hand a little girl, my junior by 
a year or two, with soft golden curls 
framing a face which seemed to me the 
most beautiful thing possible to conceive. 

Her name, I was told, was Lilian, and 
presently I was strolling with her awk- 
wardly among the trees and grass-plots 
to which she had given me entrance with 
a key she took from the table in the hall. 
I can recall a sentiment of envy at hearing 
she enjoyed the privilege of coming in here. 

What we talked to each other about 
Heaven only knows—which means I don’t 
—but an indescribable melancholy, which 
I liked while I did not understand it, was 
with me when we said “ good-night,” and 
I remember that when I awoke next morn- 
ing my first thought was not “ My mother 
and sisters will be here to-day,” but “ To- 
day I shall go out again with Lilian.” 
The Square was the scene of all of our 
subsequent confidences. Every evening 
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during the visit, and often in the day- 
time, she and I would let ourselves into it 
with the big key off the shiny table, and 
wander side by side between the gravel 
paths and bushes while we told each other 
solemnly the innocent secrets of our lives. 
One of the bushes was very big, and there 
was a seat behind it; and because at this 
point we were hidden from the windows 
of the house—though, if truth be told, we 
had nothing to conceal—it grew to be our 
favourite spot, and there we would, for 
half-an-hour or so on each occasion, 
regularly ensconce ourselves. 

Whether I ever “ proposed” to her—and 
how I proposed, if I did—I have often won- 
dered, but it became quite a settled thing 
between us that when we grew up Lilian 
and I were to marry each other. I used to 
call her my “ Wife” in anticipation, and 
she, shaking back those long golden 
curls, would reply tenderly, “My little 
Husband!” 

Behind the big bush on the morn- 
ing that my holiday came to an end 
she cried bitterly, and I—nobody will 
ever understand how I felt! My 
parents smiled at me, and when I 
was seated with them in the train, 
and Brighton was already distant, 
they asked me playfully if I was not 
sad. I answered: “Oh no; why 
should I be?” and looked with a 
lump in my throat at the 
flying banks and fences. I 
was ashamed to show them 
what I felt. For long after- 
wards a frequent dream of 
mine was that I was hurry- 
ing excitedly down the hill 
from the Brighton station. 
I reached the Square, and 
knew Lilian was _ inside. 
But I could never get the 
key in order tosurprise her, 
and before she saw me I 
awoke. 

* * * * 

It was more than ten 
years before I happened to 
visit Brighton again in the 
flesh, and I had long 
ceased to see it in my 
dreams. I had come 
“down” from Oxford, 


where I had run up more bills than 
a fair allowance justified, or than my 
people could afford to pay. I had read 
for the Bar—which was not a career that 
I had any right to choose—and I had been 
“ called” six months, when I next chanced 
to stand in London-super-Mare. 

It was the long vacation, and, though I 
was still waiting for my first brief, it had 
looked to me desirable to forget the Courts 
and chambers awhile in the freshness of 
the sea. 

On the night after my arrival I was 
persuaded to go to the theatre, and during 
the first entr’acte I remarked in the row of 
stalls before me a profile sufficiently lovely 
to make me impatient for a view of the 
full face. 

The girl who thus attracted my atten- 
tion was with an elderly lady, who was 
presumably her mother. The latter pre- 
sently bowed to my companion, and 
then the girl turned, bowing to him, 













And then the girl turned, bowing to him, too. 
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too. A moment later I asked him who 
they were. 

“Mrs. and Miss Sheridan,” 
“Isn't she beautiful ?” 

“ She was a pretty child,” I answered ; 
for the name was still familiar to me, and 
I knew I had been looking at Lilian 
grown up. . 

After the curtain fell he introduced me 
to them in the 
lobby, and I 
reminded them 
of our old ac- 
quaintance. 
Mrs. Sheridan 
remem bered 
me quite well, 
but Lilian, I 
saw with some 
vague disap- 
pointment, 
could only 
bring herself to 
recall me by an 


he said. 


effort. ‘“ You 
do, Lily—you 
must!” = mur-_ 
mured her 
mother. But 
she shook a 
puzzled head, 
with uplifted 
eyebrows, and 
a faint smile 


hovering on her 
lips. “A little,” 
she said at last 
—andhercloak 
slipped, and 
she paused to 
settle it before 
a mirror. 

I met them 
the following 
morning on 
the King’s Road and Mrs. Sheridan was 
kind enough to ask me to call. They were 
still in the house in the Square, and—I am 
sure Ido not know why—I was glad it 
was so. I grew very friendly with Lilian 
in the next few weeks, and on occasions 
I was even alone with her; not in the 
Square any more, but in the town some- 
times when I chanced to encounter her, 
and in saunters round the bandstand on 
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I would have given my life to have fallen on my 
knees before her. 
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the pier. By degrees I realised that I had 
fallen in love. 

I could not say if she saw it—I never 
confessed it to her—but I was only two- 
and-twenty, and at two-and-twenty these 
things are difficult to hide. There was 
not the faintest gleam of coquetry in her 
manner towards me—in fact, she treated 
me, I was often irritated to notice, as a 
boy — but | 
thought she 
saw it, because 
one night a 
propos de bottes 
she told me she 
was engaged. 

Mrs. Sheridan 
had been out 
when I was 
shown in, and 
she and I were 
sitting in the 
dining - room. 
It was nearly 
eight o'clock. 
The blind was 
not drawn 
down, though 
the lamp had 
been lighted, 
and thesky was 
still quite light 
and luminous. 

“He is on 
the Continent 
now, on _ busi- 
ness,”’ she went 
on, speaking 
as if it had 
been the most 
natural thing 
in the world I 


should not 
answer her — 
“he is away 


on business. When he comes back we 
are to be married.” My heart seemed 
to contract as her words fell. I had not 
known till then how passionate my love 
was! The light in the sky touched her 
where she sat, tinged a corner of her hair ; 
her hands were lying loosely in her lap. 
I would have given my life to have fallen 
on my knees before her, and bowed mv 
head there, and cried to her, “ Comfort 
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me!’ Did she see? She was so calm, 
her tone was so composed, I could not 
guess. 

I mumbled some words of congratu- 
lation, of good wishes for her welfare, 
and found an excuse to take my leave. I 
hated the world and myself. My extrava- 
gance, my dependence on my _ people, 
wrung me as if my position were respon- 
sible for her loss—taunted me as_ if 
demanding, “ And, if free, what could she 
be to you then?” It was getting dark, 
and the stars were beginning to quiver in 
the heavens. I told them at my lodging 
I was returning to London on the morrow, 
and went out on the verandah, miserable, 
contemplative, with a white face, and a 
cigar that did not taste, to listen to the 
moaning of the sea. 

* * * * * 

Many changes had occurred to me when 
1 saw Brighton next. I had spoken a 
formal farewell to my youth, for one thing, 
and had already begun to think myself 
young again. I was thirty-five! A lucky 
accident in my profession had brought my 
name into some prominence, and my in- 
come was no longer to be despised. I had 
not married, though I had often wondered 
why I did not ; and when, as was the case 
with me now, I was temporarily free to 
enjoy myself, there were hours when I 
disconsolately perceived that I had 
nothing to enjoy. 

Lilian was in a bath-chair when I saw 
her, and | knew her at once. Perhaps the 
place of encounter had something to do 


with my immediate recognition—though, 
as I learnt presently, she had long since 
ceased to live here—but it is none the less 
a fact that she had changed surprisingly 
little: 

She told me she had been ill, but was 
getting well again, and the two inquiries 
I framed were unfortunate, for her mother 
and husband had both been dead some 
years. She was very graceful and sym- 
pathetic; her illness had left only a 
delicate pallor which harmonized, to my 
fancy, with the nature of our meeting. 
She was so good as to converse with me 
for several minutes, and I was conscious 
when I bowed, and continued my prom- 
enade, of a feelimg of exhilaration. 

I met her the day after, and I went Jater 
on to look at the familiar Square. The 
house was occupied by strangers now, but 
through the ground-floor window I could 
see the room where she had said to me, 
“Tl am engaged.” 

Once when we were walking together 
I owned to her what I had felt that even- 
ing. She said——. She was quite con- 
valescent then, but I do not think it was 
health, or the breezes of the sea, which 
warmed her face with so divine a flush, 
or which lent the softness to her eyes. 
We have often spoken of it since; and 
when I reproach her, and exclaim in jest 
that I have served for her as Jacob served 
for Rachel, and more, she answers gently 
in the words she spoke when as children 
we held each other's hand behind the 
bush: “ My Little Husband!” 
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From the painting by A. Zorn in the Luxembourg, 
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; By OWEN ASCHE, 


HE literature of localities is daily 
T increasing in vogue. Already there 
is scarcely a town or district but has 
its assiduous exponents and explorers, who 
dilate with more or less discernment upon 
its beauties, natural or architectural. Not 
only the names of our cathedral cities and 
other centres of teeming historical associa- 
tions, but those of outlying corners hitherto 
deemed devoid of interest are to-day seen 
figuring large upon the title-pages of 
appreciative and appreciated volumes. 

There still remain, however, some few 
rare spots, rich in natural beauty and 
romantic memories, preserved from undue 
scrutiny by comparative inaccessibility, 
and such an one is this fertile oasis set in 
the midst of vast and desolate Thames- 
mouth marshes. 

A land of enchanting strangeness and 
of a delightfully unique past is Canvey 
Island, which the pedestrian may reach 
only by way of Benfleet Ferry. Jt was 
with all the ardour of a pioneer and 
something of the “wild surmise” of a 
“stout Cortez” that I stepped out upon 
the shelving causeway and gazed around 
at the oddly Dutch-looking landscape 
spread out before me, flat and far, to the 
long and low horizon. 

Sweet surprises came thick upon me at 
the very outset of my Canvey pilgrimage, 


for in the first half-mile I had scared 
some wild ducks from the reeded water- 
trenches that bound the road in place of 
hedges, and had thrilled at the wild, 
plaintive cry of the plovers as they rose 
from the freshly turned furrows. And 
here, at a bend in the road, yet another 
memorable experience awaited me in a 
sight of the most primitively picturesque 
of cottages—a tiny, octagonal structure, 
witha conical thatched roof and a single 
central chimney. Small pointed windows 
peered out, wistfully reminiscent as it 
seemed, from the low, sturdy walls sc 
quaintly studded with sea-shells. Well 
might I look in wonderment; it were 
useless to seek its like anywhere out of 
Holland, for this small homestead remains 
a relic of a time when the island’s inhabi- 
tants were almost solely Dutch—a thing 
as strange as true. 

The first James was king when Joas 
Croppenburgh, a Dutchman skilled in the 
building of dykes and sea-walls, came 
with his army of workmen and set about 
the turning of a marshland into a safe and 
rich pasturage, in return for doing which 
“at his own costs and charges” he was 
to receive, says the old compact, “ one- 
third of the island in fee simple.” 

The round stone cottages set here and 
there form only one of many features 
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which serve to remind us of these old- 
time colonists. ‘The whole island seems 
impregnated with the spirit and essence of 
antique Holland. Across the far, low levels 
Croppenburgh’s long sea-wall is ruled 
against the sky, topped with the gliding 
funnels and slanting sails—white and 
grey, russet and brown—of the shipping 
in Sea-reach beyond. 

But this likeness to Holland becomes 
seeming identity soon after Canvey 
village—the island’s capital, consisting 
of a drowsy hostelry, clap-boarded church 
and cottages, and an ancient well with 
a thatched pent-house roofing—is left 
behind. Beside the curving road lies a 
wide bed of high reeds, their spears and 
plumes of sallow gold reflected clearly in 
the still, grey water, while just beyond, at 
the foot of the sloping dyke-wall, stands 
a farm with straggling out-buildings of 
tarred timber. Peering over the dyke is 
a cluster of heavy masts, something in 
their rig and the long, fluttering pennons 
putting us in mind of Holland once more. 
As well they may, for when the dyke is 
mounted, there at anchor before us rides 
a little feet of veritable Dutch craft, their 
varnished sides and huge wash-boards, 
booms, and rudders, bluff bows and 
green-painted sterns making a fit subject 
for the brush of a Mesdag. Nor could 
Scheveningen itself supply a lower or 
flatter line of shore as background, than 
do these far-spreading marshes of Vange 
and Fobbing that lie beyond. 

As I stand looking with delighted 
astonishment at the novel sight, at a loss 
to reconcile it with the fact of my being 
only a short thirty miles from London 
town, a small boat of queer build has put 
off from one of the vessels and heads for 
the landing-stage just below nie. The 
long prow touches against the golden- 
weeded stones of the dyke, a rope is made 
fast, and, demijohn in hand, a blonde, 
round-faced young giant comes clattering 
up the steps in heavy wooden sabots 
and smilingly returns my greeting. My 
little German and less Dutch just suffices 
me to glean some few scraps of informa- 
tion, as, for instance, that the craft before 
me are Dutch eel-boats awaiting the 
coming of the tug which is to tow them 
in turn up to Billingsgate ; that the eels 
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are brought alive and fresh from the 
breeding-pools in Holland, the sieve-like 
ends of the tank that conveys them giving 
free access to the sea water, etc. But it 
was conversing under difficulties, and we 
soon reached the extreme limits of our 
lingual possibilities and he left me to 
have his flagon replenished at_ the 
“Lobster Smack Inn. 

The ancient inn referred to figures 
notoriously in the annals of Thames- 
mouth smuggling, being at one time much 
frequented by gentlemen pecuniarily inte- 
rested in the secret conveyance and storage 
of contraband goods. The inn’s suitability 
to the hatching of plans and the super- 
vision of their carrying-out must have 
been well-nigh ideal. It would meet mest, 
if not all, the requirements of such a 
purpose, enjoying, as it did, an utter loneli- 
ness of situation, being protected from 
possible surprises on all sides save the 
direct rear by a sharp curve in the dyke, 
and, moreover, so craftily placed that even 
its ruddy roof and leaning chimneys are 
scarcely visible from the river. 

And how excellently suited to the 
hiding of kegs and bales are the innumer- 
able tortuous creeks and channels that 
make of the neighbouring marshes a 
deadly, bewildering maze! Even in clear 
noon-day a handful of “ preventive men” 
might be at a sad loss here, playing a 
grim game of hide-and-seek with a wary 
and practised gang ; and given a pitchy, 
moonless night or the stagnant smother 
of a river-mist, the successful raising or 
sinking of a “crop of kegs” would be 
child’s play for such masters of their craft 
as were the Essex and Kentish smugglers. 
Looking back towards the Dutch boats 
at their moorings, and recalling what a 
leading part the Hollanders of that day 
took in the contraband trade, I wondered 
whether some ancestor of my blonde 
young friend might not have shared in 
those frequently fatal escapades. 

But the career of the “ Lobster Smack 
Inn” as a house of call for questionable 
and ambiguous characters has long been 
closed by the erection close at hand of a 
spruce, white coastguard station; the 
bronzed, breezy navy men having a 
watch-box adjoining the old inn itself. 

To the mere passer-by it seems a 
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pleasant and leisurely calling, this of the 
Canvey coastguard’s-man, the day’s duties 
consisting, apparently, of a healthful 
loiter, telescope under arm, along the 
dyke path, and a chance chat with an 
acquaintance in the little wooden look- 
out, redolent of tar and twine, and gay 
with neatly folded signal flags for hailing 
passing shipping. Between whiles, an 
idyllic spell of floral or cabbage culture 
may be indulged in, or the water-butt 
may call for a deft touch or two of taste- 
fully mixed green paint. Under such 
conditions as these the milk of human 
kindness mingles with even official rela- 
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tionships, and the men appear to regard 
their superior officer in the light of a man 
and a brother, and he, also, to reciprocate 
this fraternal regard. 

The special pride and boast of many 
seaside resorts is in their possession of 
spacious and extensive esplanades, but in 
the opinion of one individual at least, 
few have attractions to compare with 
those of this narrow footpath that runs 
atop of old Joas Croppenburgh’s sea-wall. 
Not the least of its charms is the strange 
mingling of solitude and busy life. On 
one hand the island lies stretched out, a 
wide wind-swept plain dotted with in- 
frequent farms and intersected by 
reeded trenches, and on the other 
to and fro passes a tireless pro- 
cession of shipping, infinite in 
variety, bound inward 
or outward on their 
errands of traffic and 
discoveries. 

There something 
inexplicably dream-like 
in this pageant of ‘num- 
berless vessels, great and 
small, tacking, towing, 
sailing, steaming, yet 
with no greater result- 
ing sound than perhaps, 
the dull throb of some 
more powerful screw—a 
sound insufficient to 
drown the soft murmur 
of the wind in the long 
grasses that fringe the 
path, or the distant call 
of the gulls that circle 
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about a yellow sand-spit the receding 
tide has just left bare. 

Just beyond where a grey, wooden 
beacon conveys a silent warning to passing 
vessels, the long straight line of the dyke 
is broken and the path curves inland to 
encircle yet another of the island’s beauti- 
ful anomalies—Shell Bay—a small and 
exquisitely smooth piece of strand com- 
pletely strewn with milk-white sea-shells, 
which sets one dreaming of how etherial 
and fairy-like an appearance it must have 
when the long ripples slide in silvered by 
the moon. We might have been tempted 
to linger on lost in admiration of this 
charmed solitude but westward the sky, 
reddening towards sunset, warned us not 
to loiter if we would complete our Canvey 
pilgrimage before night-fall, so with a 
regretful farewell glance along the dyke- 
path where it stretched on towards the 
red-painted Chapman Lighthouse at 
Canvey Point, we struck inland once 
more. 

We follow a grass-grown track towards 
a cluster of Canvey’s infrequent trees that 
surround some isolated farm buildings. 
The lonely homestead seems eerily dark 
and deserted as we pass it by in the 
gathering dusk, the only sign of life a 
dog’s angry protests against this unaccus- 
tomed echo of a stranger’s footsteps. 

A mile or so on and we have evidence 
of a characteristic Canvey custom, that of 
conveying water to the outlying farms 
from the well in Canvey village by means 
of huge barrels set on shafts and ‘drawn 


by horses. The driver gives us good- 
night as he jolts by on his way to the 
farm behind us, and ahead the windows of 
the village light up one by one. 

At the village itself we join the road 
we had followed earlier in the day, and 
begin upon the remaining two miles or so 
back to the ferry. And now, as we pass 
it, a ruddy light is flickering in the diamond 
panes of the little Dutch cottage and, 
contrasting with the sad grey loneliness 
without, gives it a more cosy and home- 
like look than ever. As we near the 
ferry a low-flying owl passes us near by, 
on its way perhaps to some congenial 
coign in the gaping ruins of Hadleigh 
Castle that moulder away over on the low 
ridge of the Essex hills. Dark night has 
settled down as we peer from the landing- 
place across the water to where a light 
shines in the window of the ferry-man’s 
cabin. Our lusty hailings rouse the birds 
gathered for the night in the weeded 
gullies and among the grassy tussocks 
near by, and listening for the rumble of 
the ferry-boat’s oars we catch the answer- 
ing clamour of the red-shanks, their 
scattered communities joining ina general 
chorus of protest against such untimely 
and unseemly disturbance. 

But with the callous selfishness of the 
superior animal we cared little if only our 
wants were attended to, as in this case 
they shortly were, and, stepping into the 
boat as it grounded, we left this strangest 
of islands behind us, wrapped in a fitting 
mantle of inscrutable silence and darkness. 
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A TRADE CONCERN. 
‘* Whose baby are ye minding, Maggie?” 


‘Austin and Co,'s,”’ 
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ESPITE the lapse of centuries and 
the recent growth of socialistic 
ideas, remnants of the Feudal 

System still remain. This is most sin- 
gular, inasmuch as at the time of its 
decadence as a system of government 
it was most unpopular in England, and 
the natural inference would suggest that 
on its abolition it would have experi- 
enced a feriod of obloquy and then 
have been gladly consigned to oblivion. 
Human nature is, however, sometimes 
very difficult to understand; and a 
marked instance of its contrariety is 
found in the fact that at the beginning of 
this twentieth century Feudalism is still 
held in affectionate remembrance in many 
secluded districts, especially in Scotland 
and Ireland. In towns and cities the 
relationship between the powerful and 
the dependent is quite the opposite of 
that entertained by the Clansman for his 
chief. The strained feelings which capital 
and labour too often entertain towards 
each other are familiar to all and require 
no comment. In domestic life also, a 
feeling of antagonism between employer 
and employed is the normal state. Count- 
less letters and articles have been written 
on the depravity of servants since the late 
Charles Reade began a correspondence in 
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the Daily Telegvaph a quarter of 
a century ago. And now the ser- 
vants are taking up the plaint, 
and bewail the incessant character 
of their work, their lack of freedom in 
dress and leisure; and the wickedness, 
selfishness and irritability of masters and 
mistresses throughout the land. Doubt- 
less there are faults on both sides, and 
it is not the province of the writer 
to determine on which side the balance 
rests. Some households present a 
marked exception to the general rule 
of discontent, and the Royal Household 
stands first, as it should, among these 
happy exceptions. All that was best in 
the Feudal feeling is observable in the 
conduct of the Royal domestics, and one 
is very forcibly reminded of the old 
proverb, “A good master makes a good 
servant.” The regard which her late 
Majesty entertained for those in her 
domestic service, and the gracious and 
touching manner in which on their loss 
the Queen so often referred to the death 
of her “old friend and servant ” will have 
been remarked, and formed one of those 
bonds of loving loyalty which drew her 
people nearer and nearer the Throne 
during each succeeding year of her 
glorious reign. 

In kindly sympathy and care for the 
dependents of his household His Majesty, 
King Edward VII., both before and since 
his accession to the Throne, has followed 
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closely in the footsteps of the late Queen. 
And this feeling has often been shown 
by actions entailing no small personal 
trouble, especially on behalf of those on 
whom the affliction of permanent illness 
has. been placed. 

Mary N had been in the Royal 
service-many years, when one day she 
complained of a stiff neck. She went to 
bed and applied a mustard plaster, but 
obtained no relief. Seeking advice she 
was recommended a change of air, and 
received three months’ leave and ample 
funds to enjoy a period of rest and change. 
No good resulted. The stiffness increased 
and she could not turn her head. She 
went from doctor to doctor, but none 
could find anything particular the matter 
with her, and thought the stiffness to be 
caused by one of those nervous contrac- 
tions not uncommon in persons having 
a nervous-rheumatic history. She tried 
various treatments, but her incapacity 
increased until she could scarcely move 
alimb. Then the doctor under whose 
care she had placed herself thought it 
must be paralysis—although paralysis of 
a very strange kind, inasmuch as her 
knee flexion was perfect, her retina full 
blooded, and her ability to stand with 
closed eyes unimpaired. Whatever the 
complaint she certainly was unfit for 
work, and further leave was given her. 
At the end of a year she was a complete 
cripple and invalid. The King, then 
Prince of Wales, was concerned at her 
sad condition, and asked Sir James 
Paget to see her. That eminent and 
kind-hearted man at once diagnosed the 
case. 

“Tam afraid you will never be well, 
my poor woman,” he said, “ but you may 
get no worse, and live for many, many 
years. I will not say outlive me, for I am 
an old man, but outlive many healthy 
persons of your own age. You must try 
and amuse yourself, and accustom your- 
self to a sedentary life. I will come and 
see you when | can.” 





“What is it, sir?” asked Nurse Mary, 


as she had been called when able to give 
to others the care and attention she now 
required. “ What is the complaint? The 
doctor at Buxton thought it might be 
paralysis. Is it?” 

No. 41. August, 1906. 


“No. You have no nervous disease 
whatever. It is not strange that some 
doubt as to the nature of the disease may 
have existed, as in its first stages the 
development is very obscure. You have 
Myositis ossificans, which means bony in- 
flammation of muscles. In some instances 
your muscles have turned absolutely to 
bone.” 

Under these sad conditions it was fortu- 
nate for poor Mary that she had served 
such a master as the Prince of Wales. 
She went to live in a small cottage in the 
northern suburbs of London. This locality 
had been selected for her in order that the 
only man who understood her case might 
occasionally visit her, and although Sir 
James Paget knew he could not ameliorate 
her condition, yet to cheer her he gave her 
some of his valuable time. 

Her home was small but pretty. A 
semi-detached cottage sharing a garden 
with its fellow. The front garden was 
open to the road, but divided from the 
next pair of cottages on either side 
by a wall, which terminated with a 
pillar on the road frontage. On each 
of these pillars was inscribed, in the 
absurd fashion of the time, the name of 
the residence, in lieuofa number. Mary’s 
cottage was called “ Fairview,” and that 
of her newly-arrived neighbours, Mr. and 
Mrs. Scaterd, “The Nook.” They had 
separate steps and doors, but a common 
garden entrance. Mary had a girl of 
fourteen to attend the manual work, 
and wheel her out in a bath chair. Her 
neighbours were kindly people who did 
what they could for her, and her life, 
although monotonous, was not unhappy. 
She read the papers and took a lively 
interest in Court news. So years passed 
without event, until her former neigh- 
bours moved, and the arrival of Mr. and 
Mrs. Scaterd broke the monotony of 
Mary’s daily life. Her new neighbours 
were much more friendly than her old, 
often came to sit with her, and generally 
enlivened her condition. 

Mr. Scaterd had been employed in a 
jam and pickle factory in the west. He 
had worked there for nearly twenty 
years, and would probably have con- 
tinued at his post to the end, had not 
a fellow workman come to London in 
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the early ’70’s. Scaterd had thought it 
flying in the face of Providence when 
George Braidy gave up a certain thirty 
shillings a week and came to London on 
the pure chance of bettering himself. 
For more than ten years he heard nothing 
of the adventurer. Towards the close of 
that period, 
Scaterd be- 
gan to no- 
tice adver- 
tisements 
of “Brai- 
dy’s Jam,” 
“Braidy’s 
Pickles,”’ 
“Braidy’s 
Pepper,’”’ 
and to won- 
der whether 
it could be 
indeed the 
same Braidy 
who had 
left the 
little wes- 
tern factory 
to try his 
fortune in 
the great 
city. 

“But there, 
it can’t be,” 
he said to 
his wife, 
“why this 
chap spends 
’undreds a 
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not forgotten you. Things have pros- 
pered with me, and as I cannot buy Jand 
or houses to extend these works, I must 
open a branch factory in some other part 
of London, as with facilities I could 
double my present output. I have bought 
four acres at Willesden and the plans are 
approved 
for the new 
building. If 
you like 
to manage 
this branch 
when com- 
pleted I 
should be 
glad for 
you to do so, 
and mean- 
while you 
can keep an 
eye on the 
building 
and make 
yourself 
generally 
useful. I 
can offer 
you £5 a 
week, and 
your salary 
shall com- 
mence as 
soon as you 
are settled 
in London 
and _ report 
yourself to 


week, ’un- me here. 
dredsa week “ Yours 
in adver- faithfully, 
tisements. “ GEORGE 

“ Suppose “ To think of all that being got out of pickles,” said Rear.” 
we writes Mrs. Scaterd. p 
an’ asts,’’ “What 


said Mrs. Scaterd. 
“Not me,” replied her husband, “ he 
might think I wanted summut.” 
So the matter ended for the time, until 
the receipt of the following letter: 
“ Braidy’s Pickle and Jam Factory, 
“ London, S.E. 
“ Dear Scaterd, 
“I dare say you remember when I 
worked with you at B , and I have 





do you think of that, missus?” asked 
Scaterd. 

“Well I never! Only think of George 
getting on like that.” 

“Better not call him George, missus. 
A gent as can afford to pay five quid 
a week must be respected, and called 
according.” 

So the Scaterds came to London and 
took the cottage next to Mary’s. Mrs 
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Scaterd was always talking of Mr. Braidy 
and how she had mended his socks for 
him in the bygone time. “I wanted to 
go down to the factory and see him,” she 
said to Mary, “but my good man won’t 
hear of it. He says Mr. Braidy is a rare 
swell now, an’ I'd better forget all about 
the past an’ remember only we gets five 
pound a week from him.” 

“Some people do not like to be re- 
minded of having risen in the world, 
while others are never tired of talking of 
what their industry has achieved. | 
suppose Mr. Braidy belongs to the former 
class,” said Mary. 

“| suppose so,”’ said Mrs. Scaterd, “but 
he can’t be so proud neither, for Bill says 
as how he’s coming to see me one after- 
noon on his way to Willesden.” 

Mary wrote periodical letters reporting 
her condition, and often received replies 
in which the Prince of Wales desired to 
be informed of anything which would 
add to her comfort. Mary wrote that 
her only ungratified wish was to see some 
member of the Royal family, in whose 
service she had lived, once more, and that 
if she were allowed to go within the 
enclosure she would be wheeled down to 
Buckingham Palace on a drawing-room 
day and watch the arrivals, in the hope 
of catching a glimpse of those who had 
so smoothed her bitter lot. The Prince 
would not, however, allow her to under- 
take an exertion which might affect her 
prejudicially, but promised when in 
London to come and see her, if only 
for a few minutes. This promise Mary 
hugged to her soul for months, and dwelt 
on it in silent happiness. She never 
talked to her neighbours of her former 
employment, and the past appeared more 
near by never being discussed with 
another. 

It was about five on a fine May after- 
noon when a carriage drawn by a pair 
of horses stopped at “Fairview.” The 
length of the carriage and the horses 
more than covered the frontages of both 
cottages, therefore when the footman 
opened the carriage door and a gentle- 
man descended, Mrs. Scaterd rose from 
the table at which she was about to 
partake of high tea, whisked the knuckle 
bone of a leg of mutton ‘into her chif- 
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fonier, and crying “Lawks a mussey? 
What a blessing I’ve got on aclean table- 
cloth? If it ain’t Mr. Braidy?” rushed, 
and opened her front door. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales came up 
the steps. 

“Good afternoon, sir. We've been 
expecting this honour for some time. 
Will you kindly walk into the parlour?” 

“Thank you,” replied the Prince, adding 
as he entered the room, and saw no one, 
“my time is somewhat limited. How is 
the invalid?” 

Mrs. Scaterd who had been suffering 
from a cold for some days, put her hand 
on her chest and said, “Poorly, sir, 
poorly.” 

“TI am sorry,” replied the Prince of 
Wales. “Perhaps I had better take 
another opportunity of coming F 

“Oh, no, sir. Icouldn’t thing of giving 
you such trouble. Will you take a cup 
of tea?” 

“No, thank you,” observed the Prince, 
walking to the window and looking out. 

Mrs. Scaterd followed him with her 
eyes, which wandered on until they 
reached the carriage, of which she had 
caught but a glimpse on its arrival. 

“What a lovely carriage,” she cried. 

The Prince turned and looked at her, 
and then at the carriage. 

“And ’orses. What proud pretty ’orses. 
Ow they old up their ’eads!” 

“The bearing reins are a little tight,” 
observed the Prince, meditatively. He 
had probably never before so critically 
examined his own equipage. 

“ An’ the footman an’ the coachman— 
what swells!” 

The Prince transferred his gaze to the 
footman, who was standing by the gate, 
and appeared lost in thought. 

The footman seeing the eyes of his 
Royal master fixed on him so intently 
became extremely uncomfortable. 

“T say, Harry,” he grunted through his 
closed lips, so that the Prince should not 
observe he was speaking, “I say, Harry, 
is there anything wrong about me, the 
Prince is a looking at me something 
awlul? Don’t turn round else he'll see 
you.” 

“Why, you fool!” said the coachman, 
“how can I tell unless I look at you?” 

E—2 
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“Then for the Lord’s sake, don’t look. 
It will only make things worse. My 
tops must be wrong. He’s looking at my 
tops.” 

The Prince was still looking out. 

“To think of all that being got out of 
pickles!” said Mrs. Scaterd. 

The Prince recovered his abstraction. 

“Pickles?” he exclaimed, turning 
towards his hostess. 

“ Well, of course, there’s a good deal in 
jams I know, but there’s many who makes 
their own jams that would never think of 
making a pickle. So I suppose it’s mainly 
pickles.” 

“What is mainly pickles?” enquired 
the Prince. 

“Why that,” replied Mrs. Scaterd, 
nodding at the carriage. 

“T am afraid I do not follow you,” 
said the Prince. “You said something 
about pickles.” 

“Oh [’m sure I hopes there’s no offence. 
I’m sorry I mentioned it, but of course 
your carriage is made out of pickles.” 

“My carriage made out of pickles?” 
slowly repeated the Prince, looking hard 
at Mrs. Scaterd. “You really think so, 
my good woman?” 

“Well, of course, you’ve got on in life, 
and drives your carriage and pair, but it 
was ‘Sally will ye mend these so-ks for 
us,’ an’ not ‘my good woman,’ years 
ago.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said the Prince. “ Does 
Mary N—— live here?” 

“No. Next door. But you came to 
see me, Mr. Braidy, didn’t you ?” 

“Tam very sorry to have troubled you,” 
replied the Prince, “ but my name is not 
Braidy and my visit is intended for Mary 
N Good afternoon,” saying which 
the Prince went out and into the next 
house. 








“Lawk a mussy! Not Mr. Braidy. I 
wonder who he is? an’ a-going to see 
Mary, too. She never spoke about havin’ 
grand friends. I'll ask the footman.” 

She went to the window, opened it 
and beckoned to the footman, who, how- 
ever, had seen the Prince go from one 
cottage to the other, and wasstill appre- 
hensive respecting his tops. He therefore 
returned her gaze stonily and took no 
notice of her beckon. 

“ Lawks, don’t he look proud,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Scaterd. “I'll soon smooth 
him down,” continued she, going to the 
chiffonier and taking out a bottle. Re- 
turning to the window she held the 
bottle up, and hissed “Gin. Come here 
an’ I'll give you a drop o’ gin” 

The footman’s face turned as red as his 
own collar. Even a diplomatist might 
have found the situation embarrassing. 
He, having been educated to the stables 
only, gave it up and simply stared at his 
tormentor. 

In the meanwhile the Prince was pay- 
ing his visit to his old rurse. Her joy 
at seeing him was indescribable. After 
staying some time, the Prince enquired 
how she liked her neighbours, received a 
good account of the Scaterds, and learnt 
their connection with Mr. Braidy, the 
p'ckle merchant. He said he was glad 
she had kind neighbours and that he had 
mistaken the house and gone in the next 
cottage, but he added nothing respecting 
Mrs. Scaterd’s mistake lest it should 
embarrass and annoy Mary, whom he 
left brightened and comforted by his 
visit. 

When seated in his carriage and being 
driven away, the Prince laughed heartily, 
to the renewed discomfiture of the foot- 
man, who suffered many weeks before he 
recovered his usual equanimity. 
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‘*°E’s been walkin’ out wi’ that Smithson gel nigh on thirteen years, an’ if ‘e ain't spry in marryin’ 
’er she'll jilt im! Them Smithson gels ain't the sort to be trifled with." 
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BOUT a mile southward from Deal 
is the manor and parish of Walmer, 
which was anciently held of Hamo 

de Crévequer by the D’Aubervilles, by 
the tenure of knight’s service. From that 
family the property was conveyed by 
marriage to the Criols, or Keriells, the 
last of whom, Sir Thomas Keriel]l, was 
killed at the battle of St. Albans. 

The castle at Walmer, at some distance 
from the village, is one of the seaside 
fortresses erected by command of Henry 
VIII. It consists of a large central square 
tower, surrounded by a wall of consider- 
able strength. There are clear remains 
of a Roman entrenchment close to the 
castle. 

This fortress is appropriated to the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports; and 
here Mr. Pitt, who held that office,and that 
of colonel of the Cinque Port cavalry, 
used frequently to pass some of the sum- 
mer months. The castle was the official 
residence of Arthur, first Duke of Welling- 
ton, during his wardenship, or from Jan- 
uary 29, 1829, to the hour of his lamented 
death, on September 14, 1852. Walmer 
was a favourite retirement of the Duke 
many years before he took possession 
of the castle as Lord Warden. A house 
of the better class in Castle Street, 
Walmer, is to this day known as “the 
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Duke’s House,” and was for some time 
tenanted by him. 

Walmer Castle, according to some 
authorities, occupies the identical spot 
whereon Czesar landed, nineteen centuries 
ago; that our modern Ceasar should 
breathe his last upon this spot is one of 
those strange coincidences that fill men’s 
minds with special wonder. The fortress 
has been well described as “ just the sort 
of residence that would have been 
pointed out by an imaginative mind as 
appropriate to such an event. Placed 
behind the high shingly beach, which the 
incessant action of the waves has formed 
on this part of the coast, and surrounded 
on the landward side by lofty trees, it 
does not arrest notice by any pretentious 
prominence, and the modern windows in 
the old thick walls denote that warlike 
uses had been laid aside for the milder 
and more peaceful influences of the times 
in which we live. There are, however, 
some heavy guns upon the upper walls 
pointed towards the Downs, and belowa 
battery of smaller pieces, that seem to 
include foreign invasion among the con- 
tingencies to which we are still exposed. 
It was a place of strength, built for rough 
work in stormy times. It has become a 
quiet seaside residence, within ear-shot 
of the surf as it breaks upon the beach, 
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and within sight of those essentially 
English objects, the chalk cliffs of Dover, 
the Goodwin sands, and the shipping in 
the Downs. This was no unsuitable 
place for the Duke of Wellington to 
die in.” 

The interior of the castle is fitted up in 
a remarkably plain manner, yet possessing 
every comfort. When Queen Victoria 
visited Walmer, in 1842, her late Majesty 
was so charmed 
with the simplicity 
of the place that 
she requested to be 
allowed to extend 
her visit a week 
longer than she 
first intended. 
When intimation 
was received that 
the Queen intended 
to honour the 
Duke with a visit, 
the only prepara- 
tion made at Wal- 
mer Castle was to 
provide a_plate- 
glass window, to 
enable her Majesty 
to have a better 
view of thesea. A 
stand for a time- 
piece was required 
for Prince Albert, 
and the Duke sent 
for a village car- 
penter, who made 
it of common deal 
wood, and it be- 
came a fixture in 
the bedroom. Her 
Majesty is stated 
to have been much delighted at this 
simplicity of the Duke. 

The Duke regularly resided at Walmer 
Castle in September and October in 
each year. He occupied only one room, 
which was his library, study, or bed- 
chamter. This was “the Duke’s room.” 
It is in one of the smaller towers, of 
moderate size, and plainly furnished, 
methodically arranged, something like 
an officer’s room in a garrison. On the 
right hand stood an ordinary iron camp- 
bedstead, three feet wide, with a horse- 
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hair mattress about three inches thick, 
and a horsehair pillow, covered with 
chamois leather, which the Duke usually 
carried with him, and used in town; it 
was, indeed, part of his luggage. Sum- 
mer or winter the Jittle camp bedstead 
was without curtains, and the German 
quilt (no blankets) was the covering. 
Near the bedstead was a small collection 
of books — recent histories and _bio- 
graphies, some 
French memoirs, 
military reports, 
parliamentary 
papers — the last 
which occupied the 
Duke’s attention 
being a volumin- 
ous report of the 
Oxford University 
Commission. In 
the centre of the 
room was a ma- 
hogany table, 
covered with 
papers ; and here, 
for some _ hours 
every day, the 
Duke sat and 
wrote. Near this 
was a_ portable 
table, contrived to 
te used for reading 
and writing while 
in bed. These, 
with two or three 
chairs, comprised 
the furniture; a 
few common en- 
gravings hung 
upon the neatly- 
papered walls; and 
on the mantelpiece was a small ivory 
statuette of Napoleon, and a common 
plaster cast of Jenny Lind. The win- 
dows look out upon the sea, and one 
of the doors of the room opens upon the 
ramparts. Until his illness, a few years 
before his death, the Duke never failed 
to be there at six o’clock in the morning, 
and walked for an hour or more. The 
view from the ramparts is very extensive. 

The details of the last hours of the 
great Duke are very touching. On Mon- 
day afternoon, September 13th, it was 
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remarked that when the Duke was re- 
turning from a short walk he looked 
much better than for some days pre- 
viously. He dined heartily at seven 
o'clock, and instead of retiring at ten, 
his usual hour, he sat up till nearly half- 
past eleven, conversing with Lord 
Charles and Lady Wellesley. He did 
not awake until after his usual time 
next morning, when he appeared to be 
breathing rather heavily. This laboured 
breathing, due to the accumulation of 
mucus in the bronchial passages, con- 
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left side, and there were slight twitch- 
ings of the left arm. When raised in bed 
his breathing was much more free, and he 
was placed in an easy chair; his pulse 
sank, and he was now placed more 
horizontally. The pulse rallied fora little 
time, and then gradually declined ; the 
breathing became more feeble, and at 
twenty-five minutes past three o’clock 
the Duke breathed his last. So easy 
and gentle was the transition that for 
a moment it was doubted. A mirror 
was held before his Grace’s mouth ; its 
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tinued, and the apothecary from Deal 
was sent for; he arrived in about an 
hour. The Duke complained of uneasi- 
ness about the chest and stomach; 
medicine was ordered; during its pre- 
paration the Duke took some tea and 
toast. He then grew much worse, and had 
fits similar to those he was subject to. 
The valet had applied a mustard poultice 
to the Duke’s chest, such as on former 
occasions had given relief. Three physi- 
cians were telegraphed for. A mustard 
emetic was given, but this and other 
measures were of no avail. His Grace 
grew very restless, tried to turn on his 


brightness was undimmed; he was no 
more ! 

When the late Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava was installed at Walmer Castle as 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, he 
treated the men of Deal and Dover to 
various picturesque forms and ceremonies 
which his successors have not repeated. 
The name of Walmer is suggestive of 
picturesque ceremonial, and Lord Duf- 
ferin, who was a poet and artist as well as 
statesman, determined not to lose his 
opportunity. ‘Ten men, including seven 
peers and two “ great commoners,” have 
held this honorary office during the last 
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century, but only one besides Lord Duf- 
ferin assumed his duties in state. That 
exception was Lord Palmerston, whom 
Queen Victoria appointed to succeed 
the Duke of Wellington, and who re- 
marked, with the easy cynicism habitual 
to him, that if people really wished him 
to put on the cap and bells, he had no 
objection to obliging them. The cere- 
mony on that occasion was, however, 
somewhat tame, and it was reserved for 
Lord Dufferin to revive the traditions of 
this office with the pomp of 1765, when 
the Duke of Dorset was installed with 
great magnificence. As one of the 
numerous titles of the late Marquis was 
Admiral of Ulster, he wore an admiral’s 
sword and cocked-hat at his installation, 
with the uniform of his office, and he 
was preceded in the procession by a band 
of mace-bearers. The chief one bore a 
mace of gold, carried before a Lord 
Warden who lived in the time of 
Henry VI., another having in his hand 
one of silver used in the same function 
at the Restoration. The janitor of the 
Court wielded a silver oar, and with him 
moved a long line of officials in quaint, 
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old-world garb, each bearing some token 
of his office. Representatives of all the 
different branches of the army were there 
with their bands— dragoons, lancers, 
gunners, marines, and so on, while 
honoured places were given to the coast- 
guards, lifeboat men, and fire brigades. 
The civic dignitaries of the “ancient 
towns ” were in many cases very gorgeous 
with their insignia and wands of office, 
while the carriages of the leading resi- 
dents, who had come out in great num- 
bers, extended the procession, which was 
more than a mile in length. His Excel- 
lency was then enthroned in the Lord 
Warden’s chair. He summoned his 
Court according to ancient formula ; the 
Royal Patent was read in sonorous 
tones; the Warden Elect was asked if 
he would undertake the duties of the 
post, and see to it that they were 
well and truly performed; the Lord 
Warden’s salute of nineteen guns boomed 
forth from the fort. Lastly, amidst a 
blast of trumpets, all present rose and 
made deep and humble obeisance to the 
new Chief, and the function was at an 
end. 





IN THE STRAITS OF DOVER. 
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BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 


LittLe Motuer: ‘ Now, be a good girl, and you shall play with the coals all the afternoon,” 
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By E. BRAMAH. 


Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. 


AD that ubiquitous individual, “ the 
casual observer,” been in Carston 
Cottage on a certain September 

morning, he could not have failed to 
notice that something unusual was pass- 
ing in the mind of its owner, William 


Elgood, retired sea captain. It was not 
wonderful, therefore, that these signs 


forced themselves upon the attention of 
those who were best acquainted with the 
habits of Mr. Elgood, and his wife and 
daughter exchanged frequent looks of 
interrogation and surprise, though they 
refrained from making any comment, for, 
to tell the truth, the ex-captain of the 
Petrel had not a nature that invited con- 
fidence or sympathy ; he had carried not 
a little of the manner of the forecastle 
into his own parlour. 

Rousing himself from his reverie, and 
leaving his scarcely-touched breakfast, 
Elgood crossed the rogm, and, after 
pausing before a framed chart that hung 
on the wall, he picked up his hat and 
went out ; nor did his pre-occupied look 
leave him till he had covered the mile 
that lay between Carston Cottage and 
Westport. 

“ Whatever can be the matter with your 
father this morning, Letty?” said the 
elder of the two ladies when they were 
alone, “‘ he’s scarcely touched his break- 
fast. He’s been a little strange for the 
last two or three days. Can it be any- 
thing to do with Mr. Vernon?” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Letty, jumping up, 


“it was shameful the way father behaved 
the last time Mr. Vernon was sketching 
the ruin from the garden. You know he 
had our permission, at any rate, and he 
only came there because the view is 
better on our side—you can see quite a 
long piece of wall from behind the laurels ; 
but from the fields the ivy half hides it. 
And, then, to call Mr. Vernon a—oh, well, 
something nautical.” 

“Yes, dear, you know it always irritates 
William to see anyone earning a living 
in an easy way. He has had to work 
hard himself.” 

“ But Mr. Vernon doesn’t earn a living, 
mother. He said that he’s never sold a 
picture yet, although he’s been very suc- 
cessful at getting them in a lot of exhibi- 
tions he told me about. And to think 
that father should say that he’d be doing 
more good tarring a rope!” 

“TI don’t suppose that William really 
minded his painting or being: in the 
garden so much,” sighed Mrs. Elgood, 
““but—well, you know, dear, he has been 
about here a good deal lately, and your 
father naturally thought that it was you, 
and not the ruin, that attracted him.” 

“Me, mother? Oh, mother, however 
could you imagine that? Indeed, I’m sure 
he never thought of me at all. Why 
should he? You don’t really think that, 
do you?—it’s only father. He’s so 
ridiculous. Mr. Vernon cares for nothing 
but his art, I'm sure. Why, he even 
offered to teach me to sketch the other 
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day; he thinks of nothing else, I 
believe.” 

“Tt is just as well,” said her mother 
consolingly, “for, of course, he will not 
come here again now.” 

In the meanwhile the dissipator of this 
artistic idyll had reached the water-side, 
and, after a brief search, apparently found 
the object of his journey, who arose from 
the cabin of the Nymph in response to a 
stentorian shout from the quay. Seeing 
Mr. Elgood, the captain of the Nymph 
waved a pleased and surprised greeting, 
and, after giving a few instructions, 
worked his way ashore and reached his 
friend. 

“ This is luck, seemingly,” said Elgood, 
after they had shaken hands; “I was 
afraid that the Nymph would be out. 
How’s Mrs. Timms and the family ?” 

“Very fit,” replied Mr. Timms; “1 was 
just thinking of going up to the house 
when youcame. We got in on Tuesday 
night, and have just finished unloading. 
You'd better come up with me; the 
missis was saying only yesterday that we 
didn’t see anything of you now that 
you’d dropped anchor and become a 
gentleman.” 

“Don’t think it, Ned,” said the retired 
captain hastily. ‘“ There’s never any 
feeling of difference between us, I hope. 
Pals we’ve been and will be to the end, 
if it rests with me.” 

The earnestness of Mr. Elgood’s good 
feeling appeared to surprise his companion 
a little. He was thinking, perhaps, that 
since a recent and unexpected legacy, his 
old companion had not manifested any 
overwhelming desire for the company of 
his humbler friends. 

“ There’s something I want to talk over 
with you, Ned,” continued Elgood, after 
a pause; “it’s better where we can be 
alone; come in here.” 

They turned into a small inn, which at 
that time of day was quite deserted. 
Elgood led the way into the remotest 
corner, and, after calling for a glass of beer 
for his companion and a pipe for himself, 
began cautiously : 

“This is a matter between ourselves, 
Ned,” he said. “Take it or leave it, it 
goes no further. I must have your word 
for that.” 


Mr. Timms gave the required promise. 
and awaited Elgood’s proposal with some 
curiosity. 

“It is a matter that may be worth 
nothing, or it may be worth thousands,” 
continued the ex-captain, slowly. “It 
would be out of the way of some, and 
others would jump at the chance. I tell 
you that beforehand in case you thought 
that I talked you over afterwards. It’s not 
every man’s cargo, and if so be as how you 
want to cancel beforehand, why——” 

“Goon,” said Timms. He was getting 
a little excited, and in any case he did 
not see why he should not hear all. 

“It’s a matter of a dream,” said Elgood, 
who was becoming more and more con- 
strained and emphatic as he neared his 
climax. ‘“ These three nights it’s come to 
me, always the same. You know the 
coast by Sidcombe Point? Well, about 
two knots beyond the ‘point there’s a bit 
of a bay. I've often seen my grandfather 
point it out when I was a lad, and say 
that he'd had it from his grandfather that 
a Spanish ship had gone down there, full 
of gold; brought on to the rocks by 
wreckers, they did say. Anyhow, some of 
the crew got ashore with a lot of the 
money, and jewels as well. ‘They buried 
it near, as deep as they could in the dark, 
wild night, and they had to fly for their 
lives. War broke out soon after that, and 
they had no chance of returning for it. 
The secret died with them, and to this 
day no one has ever seen a single piece of 
Spanish gold round there.” 

“|’ve often heard the same tale myself,” 
said Timms; “it used to be common talk 
about here when I was young.” 

“There must be something in it, or it 
would never have been spoken of so much. 
Well, these three nights this has come to 
me: I was standing, leaning on a spade, 
at the foot of a single oak, growing by 
itself just outside a three-cornered wood 
above the bay. It was just as if I was 
going to begin digging, but each time 
I’ve woke then, and with a voice ringing 
in my ears, ‘ Dig here, and the treasure 
will be found.’ That's just all there is of 
it,” he concluded, half defiantly, “and 
now it’s for you to say.” 

“What do you want me to do in it?” 
asked Timms cautiously. “ You aren’t 
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offering me a share in whatever there may 
be for nothing.” 

“We've been pals, Ned,” said Elgood, 
reproachfully, “ and you're the one man 
I could trust with a thing like this; 
besides, I should like to help you. Then 
I've thought it over, 
and it seems to me 
that the only way it’s 
to be done is to take 
a craft and get there 
at dark. If two or 
three men could bury 
whatever there is in.a 
few hours, we can dig 
it up and get it aboard 
by the morning, and 
no one’s likely to be 
about at that time. 
The Nymph will draw 
light enough without 
cargo to get a landing 
there.” 

“And who’s to stay 
with her while we're 
away?” 

“T never thought of 
that. Better take your 
lad with us. He'd be 
all right. Well, what 
do you say?” 

“’There’s something 
powerful attractive 
both about dreams and 
buried treasure to a 
sailor - man,” replied 
Timms thoughtfully. 
“T had an uncle who 
ran on to Walston 
Head following a 
dream, which _ so 
annoyed him that he 
never would believe in 
them again till he lost 
his boat through neg- 
lecting another. Yes, 
I'll go, if it’s share and share alike.” 

“Share and share alike it is,” replied 
Elgood, and they shook hands on it, and 
fell to arranging details. 

The following day,at about four o'clock, 
the Nymph with a crew of only two men 
and a boy, cast off from the quay and 
stood down the channel. At ten o'clock 
in the evening she brought to slowly in 
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a secluded creek, and the two adult 
members of her crew waded ashore, each 
carrying a spade and mattock. On 
reaching the higher land beyond the bay, 
Timms uttered an exclamation of dis- 
appointment, It was almost dark, but 





“ There’s something attractive about dreams and 
buried treasure.” 


there was still a faint light line on the 
horizon, and against this, as far as the 
eye could reach, there was not a sign of 
a wood, or even a solitary tree; it was 
all open moorland, with a thick under- 
growth of brushwood. He looked at his 
companion inquiringly. 

“You are the only man I'd trust on an 
errand like this, Ned,” said Elgood, “‘ but 
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I thought it better to alter the land a 
little in case you didn’t come. I don’t 
doubt you, not for a minute, but you 
might talk in your sleep.” 

He struck inland, leading the way as 
if he had been brought up on the ground. 
After ten minutes’ walking he began to 
go slower, and to peer about anxiously 
from side to side. Suddenly he gave an 
exclamation of relief, and, walking a few 
paces to one side, stopped on the brink 
of a small dry pit in which grewa single 
stunted thorn bush. They descended the 
shallow sloping side and threw down 
their tools by the bush. 

Without a word Timms knew by 
instinct that this was the place, and that 
the critical moment had arrived. ‘‘ Which 
side?” he whispered ; his voice seemed 
to have left him. 

Elgood shook his head. “It has the 
same looks from every side,” he muttered, 
Now that they were actually on the spot, 
the whole quest seemed much more hope- 
less and ridiculous than it had even in 
the full light of day, Without another 
word they threw off their coats, and both 
began to dig about a yard from the tree, 
and on different sides. The ground was 
hard,and every now and then an obstruct- 
ing root made it necessary to bring the 
mattocks into play. For nearly an hour 
they dug on in silence, so absorbed in 
their work that they did not notice the 
dark figures that silently approached 
and stood on the edge of the pit all 
round, watching them, so that when a 
voice suddenly called out, ‘‘ You are sur- 
rounded, my lads; it’s not worth while 
making a fight for it,’ the shock was 
horrible, and for a moment they seemed 
to cease living. Elgood was the first to 
recover himself. 

“Who are you?” he cried. “ What 
do you want?” 

“I’m Bill Bristow, if you don’t know 
me,” replied the voice, ‘“ head keeper for 
Mrs. Winton, lady of the manor. And 
where are you from? You aren’t moor 
men.” 

It did not take long for the two adven- 
turers to convince the keeper and his 
men that they were not poachers; but 
the circumstances did not lend themselves 
to a plausible explanation of their 


motives for being on the moor at that 
time of night. 

Still less were they disposed to divulge 
the secret of the Spanish treasure. Under 
these circumstances, Bristow ordered his 
men to march their prisoners to the lady 
of the manor, who was anxiously await- 
ing news of the result of the raid that had 
been planned on the information that a 
gang of poachers would be out that night. 

Mrs. Winton was in the habit of 
exercising a somewhat magisterial 
authority in all matters connected with 
her estate. Shestood with folded arms, and 
wearing an expression of mixed severity 
and judicial calm, when the two unfor- 
tunate men were brought into her presence. 
The sombreness of her costume of dark 
dress and black Indian lace shawl en- 
hanced the frigidness of her appearance. 
By this time Elgood had come to the con- 
clusion that the only possible way out of 
the predicament was to explain the true 
object of the expedition. Mrs. Winton 
listened to his story with scorn, but with 
evident belief. 

“T can quite accept your tale,” she 
said, ‘‘ because I have a_ weak-witted 
fellow in my employ who is for ever 
babbling about a buried treasure some- 
where else. Eh, Land?” 

The man addressed looked down sheep- 
ishly. “It be common talk hereabouts, 
and was so in gran’feyther’s time, that 
there be hundreds of pounds of gold 
buried under the ruins of old Carston 
House, higher up the channel,” he said. 

Elgood started and looked at Timms, 
The same thought struck them both. 
Had they been sent mysteriously down 
here to learn a local legend, that would 
otherwise never have reached them? 
Was there really a treasure after all, and 
that at their very doors? ‘The voice of 
Mrs. Winton recalled them to their sur- 
roundings ; she was formally discharging 
them, with no worse a stain to their name 
than the presumption of mental weakness. 
They were once more free to pursue their 
chimera, and just eight hours after first 
setting out they again weighed anchor 
and beat up the channel. 

If the affairs of William Elgood were 
not progressing altogether satisfactorily 
abroad, he would have had still more 
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He wished him a pleasant journey. 


occasion for annoyance could he have 
witnessed the sequence of events that his 
absence brought about at home. Hardly 
had the Nymph cleared the harbour before 
Eustace Vernon—how informed of his 
opportunity I cannot pretend to know— 
walked openly along the lane that bounds 
one side of the garden around Carston 
Cottage. It happened at that moment 
that Letty, wearing her prettiest dress, 
was coming from the house to get some 
flowers. Now the real gist of William 
Elgood’s remarks to Vernon, divested of 
much that was superfluous padding—but 
not on that account calculated to break 
their force—on the memorable occasion 
referred to at the beginning of this 
narrative, was to the effect that the artist 
was never to enter the grounds of Carston 
Cottage again. Letty would not have 
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dreamed of disobeying 
her father; at the same 
time she could not wil- 
fully hurt the feelings 
of anyone and there- 


fore she walked out 
into the Jane. 
“You haven’t your 


easel,” she said, after 
they had shaken hands; 
and then she stopped 
and wished she had 
said anything but that ; 
it was so reminiscent. 

Vernon did not 
appear to notice any- 
thing. 

“No,” he replied, ‘I 
came just for a last 
look; I have to go back 
to-morrow.” 

Letty did 
anything. Everything 
she could think of, 
every commonplace 
that arose in her mind, 
seemed to lead back to 
that last dreadful inter- 
view. In silence they 
walked on, and pres- 
ently found themselves 
standing by the ruins 
that formed the osten- 
sible reason of Vernon’s 
visits. 

“Do you know,” said the artist at 
length, “ there seems to be very little that 
one can learn about this place? There 
is not enough left to tempt the anti- 
quarians, and the country people seem to 
have no traditions at all. Yet it was an 
important stronghold two hundred years 
ago, and held out bravely against 
Cromwell.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, “that is all that 
we know of it, almost. I believe that our 
cottage is built from its stones. Nobody 
seems to own the place; only a few 
weeks ago a neighbour of ours took away 
whole cartloads of earth and stones to 
use im his garden and in making a 
wall; when they were digging they 
found a curious old silver ring; look, 
here it is.” 

Vernon took the clumsy silver band 


not say 
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eagerly, and scrutinised the inner side 
closely. 

“ There has been a motto,” he said,” but 
it is all worn away except the ‘ing’ of 
the word ‘ King’.” 

“ Oh, let me look,” said the girl eagerly, 
“ did not know that there was anything 
there.” 

Vernon handed it back, but his fingers 
trembled as he touched hers, and the 
ring fell to the ground, then it rolled a 
little way and disappeared in a crevice 
between two large flat stones that lay 
half buried in the earth. 

“How clumsy of me,” said Vernon, 
apologetically ; “wait a minute, there 
are some tools here.” 

He brought a crowbar and, placing it 
between the stones, raised one a little 
way, but the hold was not sufficient, 
and it fell back again. As it struck 
the ground the two looked at each 
other in astonishment, for the sound it 
gave forth was hollow and almost un- 
canny. Vernon tried again, and this 
time raised the stone, completely throw- 
ing it over. He struck the bar into 
the earth beneath, and the noise was 
repeated, while the bar encountered some 
hard substance at the depth of only a 
few inches. 

“Oh, do dig!” cried Letty excitedly. 
“I’m sure there’s something there.” She 
had quite forgotten her silver ring till 
Vernon picked it up and restored it to her. 

The removal of a few shovelfuls of 
earth revealed an iron-studded board, 
which was obviously the lid of a box. 
After a little more digging and work 
with the bar a chest was raised from 
its bed amid breathless excitement. It 
proved to be small but very strong, 
heavily clamped with iron bands and 
secured by thiee locks. “Do break it 
open!” said Letty excitedly—she was 
almost dancing round it. “l’m dying to 
see what’s mside!” 

“Do you know,” said Vernon, who was 
inwardly little calmer than she was, “ it’s 
very curious. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, I suppose that we ought to take 
it to some authorities, but I really 
believe that it’s mine.” 

“Of course it is,” said Letty con- 
vincingly ; “ you found it.” 
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“Ah, but apart from that. Look 
here !""—he pulled an antique ring from 
his finger—‘‘ you see that ?” 

He pointed to the metal shield in the 
centre of the lid. “Oh!” she cried rap- 
turously, ‘‘another just like it! Who 
are you?” 

“IT am Eustace Vernon,” he replied 
smiling, “and nothing more.” 

“ And this?” pointing to the crest on 
the box. 

“That was Stephen Vernon, I suppose ; 
my eighth great-grandfather and third 
Baron Carston.” 

Letty had become quiet again--her 
excitement suddenly gone. “Oh, I 
thought you were just an artist, and 
quite poor!” she almost whispered. 

“ Dear one,” he said, taking her hand, 
“T am nothing more. When my ancestor 
lost his life at Naseby, his young children 
were left poor and almost friendless. 
They were brought up by the peasants 
as themselves, and became yeomen. ‘The 
title was dropped, and it has never been 
used since; as for this box—why, if you 
are afraid of it, let us bury it unopened! ” 

“No, Eustace,” she replied, with a 
happy smile, “ let us open it first, and 
then bury it if necessary.” 


ok * * * * 


Just as Elgood and the captain of the 
Nymph were leaving the quay, some few 
hours later, they suddenly encountered 
Stephen Vernon, who was carrying a 
hand-bag, and followed by a porter groan- 
ing under the weight of an exceedingly 
well corded, brown paper package. 
Elgood had quite recovered his spirits, 
and was looking forward with certainty 
to the discovery of the treasure towards 
which he had been so fatefully guided. 
He could afford to be disinterested now 
that the artist was obviously leaving 
the place, and in a burst of generous for- 
giveness he shook him by the hand and 
wished him a pleasant journey. It was 


not until the following morning, just as 
he was about to commence active digging 
operations that the contents of a letter, 
in Vernon’s handwriting, caused him to 
recollect the exceedingly good terms on 
which that gentleman seemed to be with 
For a moment it appeared as 


himself. 
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though the emotions of the forecastle 
would gain the ascendency, but even 
from the first they were tempered by the 
conviction that there is a vast difference 
between an impecunious artist and the 
ninth Baron Carston, especially when the 
latter has just discovered the family gold 
and jewels; so that in the end the paternal 
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feelings triumphed, and two days later 
saw Vernon established within the shadow 
of his ancestral home. 

This happy consummation leaves only 
one person badly used—Mr. Timms, to 
wit, who is still threatening to “ have the 
law on” most of the principals of this 
history. 





AT DIEPPE. 


MADEMOISELLE: ‘‘I guess’d m’sieur was Engleesh.’ 
You can always tell us by our appearance.” 


Teppy SHRIMP: ‘ You guessed right. 
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HE first act of “ The Shulamite” is 
a so good that the subsequent check 
to our hopes of the second act be- 

comes almost resentment at the conclusion 
of the third. A tragedy of the deepest 
human interest is slowly unfolding itself 
before us in the household of the fanatical 
old Boer farmer. He is the slave of the 
prejudices of his class and of his up- 
bringing. Text-ridden to the point of 
complete self-delusion, no neophyte could 
more completely surrender to priestly 


domination than old Krillet to the gloomy 
fatalism of his interpretation of “ The 


Book.” He loves his young wife de- 
votedly, but he loves his theory of domestic 
discipline, his screed of family hierarchy, 
his pride of autocracy, more. Of the two, 
the wife must be broken rather than the 
tyranny of the Boss. She is an episode— 
one can get another wife—but divine is 
the overlordship of the husband, for God 
has so decreed. The wife, Deborah, is 
young, eager, wide-eyed, wondering, ask- 
ing the winds and stars what lies beyond 
the dull, tormenting circle of daily 
drudgery. Why must she be flogged for 
reading books? Why is love always a duty 
and never a delight ? Why are God's ways, 
as shown to her, so infinitely hard? And 
then there is “the other man,” an English- 
man, who has left a worthless wife behind 
him in England, and taken service with 
the old Boer. To Deborah he is the breath 
of that great unknown for which she longs. 
To him Deborah is the pure, unspotted soul 
of noble womanhood. And so Love, after 
his treacherous wont, creeps craftily into 
the machine and it begins to go wrong. 
Given the situation the end is inevitable, 
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but surely we might have been spared 
the melodrama of the second act, and it 
is a pity indeed that any concession was 
required to the mawkish craving of a 
“happy ending.” What a dreary lot of 
sentimental humbugs make up the great 
British Public! We are willing to be 
racked by poignant sympathies with 
hapless love through three acts; we can 
stomach any indigestible fragments of 
crude melodrama in the course of the 
meal, but we must—we simply must 
—have all the superfluous characters 
killed off and buried ; art may go to the 
dogs—what is art in the balance against 
a thin emotional sentiment? From the 
situation created in the first act, when 
Deborah, to escape being flogged by her 
husband, falsely tells him that she is about 
to become a mother, there is no exit, if 
dramatic art has any meaning, but tragedy 
and renunciation. Out of that lie flows 
punishment, and nothing less, as inevit- 
ably as thunder after lightning. As 
originally presented at the Savoy, and for 
the first month of its run, this artistic 
development of the story had due recogni- 
tion from its authors, Mr. Claude Askew 
and Mr. Edward Knolbauch, but then, in 
deference, it is said, to a public craving 
for a “ happy ending,” the third act was 
reconstructed. Robert Waring’s English 
wife is now deftly brought to her grave, 
and, Waring having killed Deborah’s hus- 
band in the second act, the lovers achieve 
their happiness over the double grave and 
in spite of the lie and the murder. It is 
impossible not to predict a good many 
nightmares in the course of wedded lives 
so united. 





MISS LENA ASHWELL. 
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In spite of this reconstruction of the last 
act, it still remains singularly weak and 
vacillating, moving now in one direction 
and now in another, as though the authors 
were undetermined how to end it and 
allowed us to see the fluctuations of their 
minds. At its beginning no one,excepting 
Waring and Deborah, suspect the true 
cause of the old Boer’s death, but suppose 
him to have been struck by lightning. 
Waring receives a letter from his wife ; 
she is ill, reformed, and prays him to 
return and help her. He determines to 
in defiance of Deborah’s entreaties 
that he willstay with her. In her distrac- 
tion Deborah discloses the truth about 
her late husband’s death to her sister-in- 
law, who vows that Waring shall hang 
for it. To save him Deborah takes an 
oath never to see him again. But then 
comes the news that Waring’s wife is dead. 
By this time we are quite distracted with 
the multifarious solutions possible, and 
we feel that the authors may be capable 
of any shuffling of the cards at the last 
moment. It is bewildering and not a 
little fantastic, and the pity of it is that all 


go, 


the while we are conscious how strong 
this act might have been made by a 


simple, direct, unflinching course. Up to 
the point where Waring kills Simeon 
Krillett, the play is very near a master- 
piece ; after that it nearly goes to pieces. 

Sut how superbly “ The Shulamite” is 
played! Miss Lena Ashwell’s Deborah 
is a consummate performance. In every 
expression and gesture we see the irre- 
sponsible soul of the woman, fighting 
against the crushing, deadening environ- 
ment, for freedom, for the right to express 
itself—the right to live its own life. She 
has an extraordinary capacity for the 
expression of power in reserve, for express- 
ing emotion under supreme restraint, for 
passion held in leash. And when at rare 
moments she lets herself go the demonstra- 
tion has all the effect of an irresistible 
torrent, a sudden crushing of barriers 
against which we have seen the floods 
rising inch by inch. And never has Mr. 
Norman McKinnel done a finer piece of 
work than in this impersonation of the dour 
fanatic, the patriarchial tyrant, the cruel 
husband, in whom, however, survive some 
traits of softer humanity. His Simeon 
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Krillet touches our sympathies, in spite 
of its hardness, because he creates a con- 
viction of his sincerity. It is no small 
achievement to make a character so 
entirely outside our personal experience 
and so antagonistic to our sympathy a 
real and vivid personality. Mr. Henry 
Ainley, too, proves himself a more versa- 
tile actor than I should have anticipated, 
by the careful study he gives of the part of 
Waring, the young English overseer and 
Debérah’s champion. ‘The part is more 
lightly sketched in the play than either 
Simeon or Deborah, but all the more credit 
to Mr. Ainley is the virility he imparts to 
it. A triumph of real distinction is Miss 
Beryl Mercer’s impersonation of the little 
Kaffir servant, Memke, a most pathetic 
little creature, which in less capable hands 
would probably be made an incongruously 
comic part. By Miss Mercer it is played 
as it should be, with quiet force, and 
becomes a really pathetic figure. 


Mr. A. M. Thompson and Mr. Robert 
Courtneidge, the authors of “ The Dairy- 
maids” at the Apollo Theatre, frankly 
call their production a farcical musical 
play, not seeking to delude us by dubbing 
it a comedy, and I, for one, applaud the 
candour; though why all these musical 
farces should not be honestly designated 
I cannot understand. Nothing disre- 
putable attaches to the term, and pro- 
dictions of this class are all farcical in 
character, many of them egregiously so, 
not the least farcical feature in some of 
them being the complete absence of any- 
thing approaching resemblance to a play. 
That charge cannot be laid to “ The 
Dairymaids,” for dialogue, lyrics and 
music are laid on to a pretty substantial 
framework of story. Thestory, of course, 
is not exalted or even credible, but it is 
there. It is almost as difficult to narrate 
as the events in a dream, but it is there. 
You may go to see it, and hear it, for 
yourselves and I promise that you will be 
vastly entertained. The entertainment 
will come in the second act chiefly, for 
here are decidedly the best songs, the 
funniest business, the most original 
effects, the most charming toutsensemblesin 
dresses and light and colourcombinations. 
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MR. H. BEERBOHM TREE. 
As Colonel Newcome—His Majesty's THEATRE. 
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In truth, the songs are exceptionally 
lively, the fun exceptionally amusing, the 
“sensations” exceptionally startling. 
We have a chorus of “‘Sandow ” girls, of 
the perfect-figure-poster variety, a new 
and tightly swathed version of the 
“Gibson Girl.” The scene of the act is the 
gymnasium of a young ladies’ academy, 
so that no further description of the pre- 
vailing style of feminine costume is 
required. We have alarums and excur- 
sions of various unauthorised persons 
upon the sanctity of the school precincts 
during the day and night, and the agita- 
tions to which these give rise among the 
not too prim young ladies may be 
imagined but would better be seen. Nor 
can we complain of a cast that includes 
Miss Phyllis Broughton, Miss Carrie 
Moore, Miss Agnes Fraser, Miss Florence 
Smithson, and Miss Gracie Leigh, Mr- 
Walter Passmore, Mr. Horace Lane and 
Mr. Dan Rolyat, to name no more. Mr. 
Rolyat, a new-comer to the London 
stage, is an extremely droll comedian and 
carries a good deal of the burden of 
“The Dairymaids” on his shoulders. 
On the whole “ The Dairymaids” is one 
of the best of this class of irresponsible, 
happy-go-lucky, diverting entertain- 
ments. 


The sentimental caprice that led some 
persons to protest, even in public, against 
Mr. Tree’s assumption of the part of 
Colonel Newcome is a very good 
example of a quality that makes us 
ridiculous to even our friendly critics. 
O we Englishmen, or many of us, are 
sentimentalists of a very crude and 
childish sort. Conceive of a sane mind 
so infatuated with its mental image_of a 
character in fiction as to resent another’s 
concept of the same character. That is 
simply ridiculous, but it becomes impu- 
dence when, assuming that the public 
care a jot for his silly sentiment, he calls 
aloud for someone to interfere and forbid 
the desecration of his idol. He is under 
no compulsion to witness the “ desecra- 
tion.” He can bide at home with a 
calm mind, but if he does he will miss 
one of the most adequate creations that 
Mr. Tree has ever given us at His 
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Majesty’s or elsewhere. 


His Colonel 
Newcome will satisfy every mental 
concept of Thackeray’s beautiful portrait 
short of some supernatural and ill-defined 
ideal of which the only earthly quality 


is the label. The part is a triumph for 
Mr. Tree because it is so human, because 
as he presents it he reconciles the con- 
flicting attributes of the soldier and the 
man of peace in the dominating qualities 
of the great-hearted gentleman. The 
restraint of the impersonation, its quiet 
and impressive reserve, its perfect dignity 
even when he indignantly upbraids the 
perfidy of Barnes Newcome, its affecting 
reticence under the stinging gibes and 
reproaches of Mrs. Mackenzie, the quiet 
pathos of the death scene in the cloisters 
of Greyfriars—in short, the repose of a 
noble mind, of a broad, unselfish nature, 
of a tender heart, never exaggerating its 
show of love or anger, is what Mr. Tree 
has aimed to present, and has achieved 
his aim with supreme success. From the 
first his Colonel Newcome grips our 
sympathy; he ends with the sincere 
homage of our hearts. It is a most 
delightfully consistent rendition. His 
gaiety in prosperous days, his reception 
of the delegation from Newcome, his 
rebuke of Clive for the indignity offered 
Lord Farintosh, his demonstrations of 
affection for those who had his love, of 
tolerance for those who had it not, his 
uncomplaining acceptance of ill-fortune 
and unfailing dignity under reverse, the 
tender chivalry of his bearing towards 
Madame de Florac—in every phase of 
life he shows himself the tender-hearted, 
high-minded gentleman, the chevalier 
without reproach, fearing nothing but 
dishonour. . 

How admirably Mr. Michael Morton’s 
adaptation from the novel retains the 
more salient incidents of the story and 
gives opportunity for a comprehensive 
presentation of Colonel Newcome will 
be evident from what I have written 
above. We could not look for a drama 
of concentrated power and simple direct- 
ness of purpose in any adaptation from 
Thackeray. He was too discursive a 
novelist; his dramatic moments hung 
together by too slender a thread. For 
once I am sure we may waive the obvious 
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criticism of the play as a play, and be 
grateful for what this one is. For its 
prime purpose is to set before us the one 
character, and the perfection with which 
that is done justifies the doing. Every 
other part in the play exists to give 
vividness and completeness to the 
presentation of Colonel Newcome, but 
that is not to imply that they are sketchily 
drawn or inadequately acted. On the 
contrary, it is surprising how robust the 
subsidiary parts are in Mr. Morton's play. 
If they were not, even so capable a com- 
pany as that of His Majesty’s Theatre 
could not have made them so real. 
Mrs. Tree plays Mrs. Mackenzie, and her 
airs and affectations, her hypocrisies and 
her vulgar tirades are quite in the vein 
of “ the old campaigner.” ‘The Sir Barnes 
Newcome of Mr. Norman Forbes is a 
clever study, a palpitating realisation of 
meanness, greed, and perfidy. Miss Marion 
‘Terry's Madame de Florac is a very 
gracious lady indeed, a beautifully gentle, 
tender, and therefore adequate embodi- 
ment of one of Thackeray’s most charming 
women. And equally warm praise must 
be rendered to Miss Lilian Braithwaite's 
Ethel Newcome. In truth, the point to 
be most strongly emphasised in this pro- 
duction is that throughout the entire cast 
one and all seem controlled by an intense 
sympathy with the spirit of the novelist 
and the ambition to embody his concep- 
tions in concrete form. 


I like Miss Edna May even better as 
the Belle of Mayfair than as the Belle of 
New York. Perhaps we are becoming 
a little weary of the musical farce, to 
the long succession of which “ The Belle 
of New York” was a startling introduc- 
tion, and Miss May’s quaint and pic- 
turesque method shines all the more 
vividly by contrast. She was a revela- 
tion when she first came among us; she 
is even more than a revelation now. 
She has the air of taking farce so seri- 
ously that she creates an illusion, and 
makes us more than half believe in the 
reality of the grotesquely impossible. 
Her movements, her speech with its 
inflections, even her smile, are all what 
might be called bewildering affectations 





of sincerity. We forgive the decciver, 
because she deceives so charmingly that 
we come to prefer the state of being 
imposed upon. How blithely and 
naturally she moves through the fan- 
tastic drolleries of “The Belle of May- 
fair.” How contagious her laugh—how 
human she is in the midst of situations 
that reflect no possible phase of real 
life. In that human-ness, apart from all 
question of beauty of face, must lie Miss 
May’s real charm as an actress. She 
attracts us not by any eccentricity of 
conduct, or abandon of manner, or 
exaggerated frolicsomeness, but by the 
absence of these things, by consistently 
keeping a level head in the midst of in- 
sanities. Mr. Charles H. E. Brooktield 
and Mr. Cosmo Hamilton are the authors 
of “ The Belle of Mayfair,” and] am glad 
to say that the insanities are not of the 
most affecting type. ‘There is, of course, 
no real world like that in which the 
daughter of the self-made baronet and 
the son of the irascible earl run the 
course of their true love to a happy 
finish in spite of all impediments, no 
real world in which an earl of aristo- 
cratic lineage dances a pas seul, and a 
bishop flits through scenes of the wildest 
gaiety without a pang in his bosom or 
a visible stain upon his frock, 


At the Adelphi Mr, Otto Stuart has 
revived the success of last year, “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” which had an 
almost phenomenal run for a Shakes- 
peare play, and deservedly so. ‘Ihe cast 
remains practically the same; Miss Lily 
Brayton plays Katherine with extra- 
ordinary spirit and vigour, and Mr. 
Oscar Asche is Petruchio, a part in 
which he touches the high-water mark 
of genuine comedy, steering a straight 
course between the Scylla of coarse 
buffoonery on the one hand, and the 
Charybdis of a too-evident enjoyment of 
his own humour on the other. We 
realise that he has a sense of humour, 
but he plays the game in deadly earnest. 
The revival is more than justified by the 
perfection of the performance, for the 
Adelphi Company has done nothing 
better. 
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HE verandah of the hotel at Saint 

Martin-sur-Mer faces the sea. 

The sea that it faces is brilliantly 

blue, glowing through a tangle of 

oleander blossoms, pink and crimson 

and white. When one sits in the 

verandah, therefore, one does nothing 
else. 

I was sitting there doing nothing 
when the Bishop and his daughter 
arrived. I glanced at them because 
they were novelties, but one look was 
enough to convince me that the olean- 
ders were more worthy of my attention. 
The Bishop was quite the usual sort of 
bishop. As for the daughter, the idea 
her appearance conveyed to me during 
that hasty glance was one of pale in- 
definiteness, with a general tint of 
yellowish drab. I could have forgiven 
the colour of her dust cloak if there had 
been relief anywhere, but her face was 
pallid, and her pale blue eyes were as 
uninteresting as her hay-coloured hair. 
With a sigh I classified her “ deadly 
dull,” and reverted to the satisfying 


depths of colour from which curiosity 
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“THE BISHOP'S 


DAUGHTER. 


had wooed me for a moment. Later in 
the day, I discovered that the conversa- 
tion of the Bishop’s daughter was as 
colourless as her appearance. It was 
plain that she would not add to the 
merriment of the party. 

There were a good many of us at the 
hotel—a heterogeneous but fairly con- 
genial set. Most of us were on friendly 
terms, but one there was who was 
disliked almost venomously and quite 
unanimously. I have since suspected 
that Miss Tattersall had a heart of gold. 
She had succeeded, however — ably 
assisted by Nature—in hiding it under 
a manner that would have repelled a 
torpedo. She was a good deal grieved 
by the frivolous tone of her companions, 
and did her best to elevate us, which 
possibly accounted for our rancour. 
When we were not shocking her, we 
were laughing at her—all but the 
Bishop's daughter, who fixed her pale 
eyes on the sea and said nothing. We 
always believed and hoped we were 
shocking her, too. 

Miss Tattersall had a pet charity, and 
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one evening she gave us a chance of Bishop's daughter sat silently apart on 
bettering ourselves spiritually by con- the steps that ledto the garden. I could 
tributing to it. We were, as usual, see her hay-coloured hair like a blur 
sitting in the long verandah that faced against the sea. Miss Tattersall passed 
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“We left our seats and crowded around.” 


the sea; some gathered round coffee from group to group with her money- 
tables, some lolling in wicker chairs, box, declaiming and exhorting. I am 
but all talking and a good many laugh- afraid her exhortations produced very 
ing. There was one exception: the little result in cash, but a great deal in 
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irritation ; we were in a flippant mood, 
and wished the dear old lady and her 
charity far away. She returned to her 
seat with some very small coins in her 
box, and probably with more chagrin in 
her heart than I care to imagine. The 
Bishop’s daughter rose, and as she came 
up the steps I thought her face almost 
had an expression on it. 

After this incident we were all rather 
ruffed. At any time when Miss Tatter- 
sall spoke she created a ruffle—the sound 
of her voice was enough for most of us— 
but on this occasion there was an element 
of remorse that increased our discomfort. 
Our jokes and laughter had been damped, 
and most of us took up books. There 
was a general air of sulkiness about us, 
when a diversion occurred. 

Wandering minstrels were not at all 
uncommon trials at “Saint Martin-sur- 
Mer,” so the distant twang of a mando- 
line created no disturbance beyond a 
groan or two. When the owner of the 
mandoline appeared in front of the 
verandah, we set our teeth and prepared 
to suffer. The dark figure that came 


towards us through the orange trees was 
slight and girlish, and moved with 
curious sliding steps, in time to the 


music of the mandoline. Several of us 
peered out to see her face, but the even- 
ing was growing dusk, and she wore 
some dark drapery over her head. I was 
about to bargain with her for peace, 
when she suddenly glided into a dance, 
and after that I should have throttled 
anyone who had tried to stop her. But 
I don’t think anyone wanted to try. On 
the contrary, one by one we left our 
seats and crowded round the plot of 
grass on which she was dancing. She 
looked like the Spirit of the Garden, 
weird and shadow-like, with her black 
draperies floating round her, and the 
bamboos bending over her, and behind 
her the mysterious orange-grove whence 
she had come. We watched breathlessly. 
The tiny feet in their scarlet shoes 
twinkled on the grass in one fantastic 
figure after another. It was pure 
witchery, and we were all bewitched, 
except two. Miss Tattersall turned her 
back to the dancer in austere disapproval, 
and the Bishop looked distinctly uneasy. 
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The magic dance ended in an outbreak 
of applause and coins. ‘The girl was 
positively pelted with money. We 
pressed round her, anxious for a nearer 
view of the sorceress, but she waved us 
away, and held up a gleaming white 
hand to enjoin silence. Then, striking a 
few chords on the mandoline, she began 
to sing. 

I do not know what song she sang, or 
even if she sang it well; I only know 
that no voice ever spoke to my heart 
so imperiously. Every high emotion, 
every noble passion, every heavenward 
aspiration possible to mortals were 
uttered in it. Everything that sur- 
rounded the singer, the oleanders and the 
orange-grove, the sky and the sea, seemed 
to be singing with her; it was the voice 
of Nature calling upon the heart of 
Humanity. Earth was more beautiful 
for the song, and Heaven nearer. 

To be frank, my eyes were wet before 
the song was done; so, I believe, were 
many others. As the last note faded 
among the trees, Miss Tattersall began 
to fumble for her pocket-handkerchief. 
The Bishop was smiling at the stars. 
We made no sounds of applause, and 
just at first it occurred to no one that 
the girl might like remuneration; in 
fact, offering to pay for that song seemed 
to be “purchasing the gift of God with 
money.” 

The young woman, however, appeared 
to think otherwise, and made it quite 
plain that she had no such delicate 
feelings. In a moment her hands were 
full to overflowing ; then, while we were 
gasping with emotion, she had glided 
away from us among the orange trees. 

We were all rather quiet after that. 
Some of us pretended to read, but every 
one knew that was only a thin excuse for 
silence. We had been sitting in this 
dreamy condition for some time when the 
Bishop’s daughter came into the verandah. 
I had not noticed before that she had 
been absent. She walked straight towards 
Miss Tattersall with a soft gliding step 
that made me look at her narrowly. 
Then I nearly cried out with amazement 
as the truth flashed upon me, for she had 
forgotten to change her shoes, and they 
were scarlet. 
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The girl was now beside Miss Tatter- 
sall, pouring a shining cascade of silver 
into her lap. There was just a hint of a 
smile in her faint eyes as she said: 

“Miss Tattersall, here is some money for 
your charity. I collected it this evening.” 

The old lady looked up, bewildered. 
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Then light gradually dawned on her, and 
her face broke into a smile that covered 
a multitude of sins. 

“Thank you, my dear,” she said; 
“thank you for the money ; but bless you 
for the song!”’ Then we all rose to do 
homage to the Bishop’s daughter. 


“te 


ULE 


REASSURING. 


ARTIST (to reluctant model) ; ** Now don't be frightened, you know I'm not going to eat you!” 





BACKGROUND of shadowy purple 

A mountains, a foreground of deep 
blue sea, and between the two a 

vista of golden sands stretching out long 
and level from one end of the bay to the 
other. And on the sands themselves what 
a vision to make a mother’s heart leap 
within her! “Baby on the Sands!” 
Hundreds of snowy sun-bonnets and sailor 
hats bobbing up and down, little brown 


legs emerging from beneath cotton skirts 
and diminutive knickers and trotting 
ceaselessly to and fro from morn till eve ; 
tiny sun-burned paws patting the sand 
into shape, and grubbing holes into which 
the clear salt water can be poured with 


such delightful results. Alas! for the 
happy days of childhood, when a spade 
and bucket afford perfect happiness, when 
buttermilk is buttermilk, and not a cure 
for freckles, and a donkey ride appears the 
crown and summit of earthly bliss. 

There are a hundred groups scattered 
about the shore, each different yet all 
alike. There are the children digging 
away as if their lives depended upon their 
exertions, and there, at a distance of half- 
a-dozen yards, sits mamma surrounded by 
her impedimenta. Every day of the month 
she vows that she will not be burdened 
with so many things another time, yet 
every morning she meekly turns herself 
into a beast of burden once more and drags 
the huge bundles down to the sands. It 
seems impossible to leave anything behind. 
Towels, in case the children want to wade ; 
biscuits, in case the children are hungry ; 
milk in a bottle, in case the children are 
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“BABY ON 
THE SANDS.” 


thirsty ; cloaks, in case the wind gets up 
and the children are cold; umbrellas, in 
case it rains; parasol, in case it is sinny ; 
book, in case she herself has time to 
read ; sewing materials; paper to write 
home to papa. They are strewn around 
her, and the hours pass and she neither 
reads, writes, nor sews ; she is “ looking 
after the children.” 

Now and again another mamma joins 
her, and they gossip together—about the 
children. There are two sorts of mammas, 
and two sorts of children. The mamma 
of the first class wears a mushroom hat, 
and her chicks disport themselves in 
shabby blue serge ; the other mother is 
Frenchified and elegant, and her children 
have lace frills and coloured slips beneath 
their muslin frocks. The sensible mammas 
nod their heads together and say that for 
their part they like their children to wear 
out old things at the seaside, and that it 
is absurd to dress up the poor little things 
in that ridiculous manner for the sands. 
All the same their hearts are eaten up with 
jealousy, for though a woman may be in- 
different to her own adornment, never 
will the time arrive when she can endure 
to see another woman's baby dressed 
better than her own. 

Baby herself is blissfully unconscious of 
her clothes. She dances about in a state 
of ecstatic happiness all the morning and 
requests everybody, regardless of age, rank, 
or sex, to “come and play.” The sands 
are a fairyland in which a constant suc- 
cession of excitements charms her eyes. 
Distracting nigger minstrels who sing “ Is 
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London like it used to be?” and prance 
along with their coat-tails flying from side 
to side, acrobats, Punch and Judy shows, 
little love birds who will tell her fortune 
for a penny, and kind old women with 
baskets over their arms who call her 
“Lovey,” and say “Ask your ma to 
buy you a nice gingerbread.” ‘The Satur- 
day penny goes a short way under these 
temptations. 

Poor wee baby! She has her trials like 
the rest of mankind. Sometimes it happens 
that just as her castle is completed and 
the tide is on the turn, mamma insists upon 
bearing her home to dinner. Think of it! 
Mutton and rice pudding in the place of 
the joy and excitement to which she has 
been looking forward all the morning. 
In vain she protests that she is not hungry ; 
mamma insists, and what agony it is, upon 
rushing back after dinner, to find the castle 
appropriated by a crowd of rough boys, 
who laugh in response to all her entreaties, 
and refuse to give up possession. I sym- 
pathise with you, baby, for I can still 
recall with ecstasy every stage of that 
entrancing castle building. Think of it! 


Think of it! The selection of a site upon 
the smooth shining sand; the wobbly 
circle drawn with the end of the spade, 
to mark the borders of the precincts ; the 
digging out of the floor, and the sur- 
rounding moat; the walls rising higher 
and higher with every fresh spadeful that 


is thrown upon them. They are higher 
than the walls of any other castle upon 
the beach! Now for the gangway by 
which we shall escape from the invading 
flood, and the seats upon which we shall 


‘wave heads towards us, 
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recline at our ease and dabble our fingers 
in the cool salt water. And now fof the 
last touch of all. Fill the buckets with 
stones to strengthen the walls of the 
citadel. It is completed ! 

The other children stand abashed by 
their meaiier exertions, and gaze upon us 
with envy as we loll luxuriously. The 
first wave licks the walls. Hurrah! the 
second sends a tiny rivulet coursing round 
the ancestral moat ; with every moment 
the water rises higher and higher; a big 
and mamma 
begins to prance about on the pebbly 
ridge above, and to beckon wildly with her 
parasol. There, a tiny trickling stream 
has topped the wall behind Teddy’s back, 
and the sand splits from side to side! 
Mamma shrieks warning, and we stand 
crowded together, ready to fly at the next 
inroad. It is thrillingly exciting! We 
feel with rapture that our lives are in 
danger. Whoo! here it comes! Another 
monster, curling its crest in a mass of 
threatening foam. We push and jostle in 
our efforts to escape, the gangway gives 
way beneath our weight, and our feet are 
soaked with salt water. Mamma says we 
are naughty children, and that she will 
never let us build castles again. She has 
made the threat regularly every morning 
since we came to the seaside. The water 
has covered the walls of our castle, and 
turned it into one big glorious mud pie. 
Ah me! how many another castle—no I 
will not moralize ; I will be young again ! 
Thank heaven! the day will never come 
when I shall be so old that I cannot again 
turn baby on the sands. 
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‘*Oh, that don’t matter, we’ve asked mother ! ” 


‘* Wot’ll yer father say ?” 


August, 1906. 
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ABEL and Bob were going to East- 
sea for October, and they asked 
me to go with them. 


I must say 
I was not in ecstacies over the affair. 
The seaside in late Autumn is a bit 


“off.” All the nice fellows have gone 
back to town; there is no band; the 
pier is deserted; and you may walk the 
entire length of the parade and meet 
nobody of more importance than a 
boatman. 

Still, I concluded I might as well go. 
There was nothing on at home, and I 
felt a trifle seedy. Mabel, too, com- 
plained of being dull. Was she ever 
anything else? Of course, it was a waste 
of time to take any smart frocks; and as 
I told Jane to pack my new cycling cos- 
tume (it was just lovely!) I sighed, for I 
was sure its sweetness would be thrown 
away at Eastsea. 

I can’t say how thankful I was when, 
having seen my “bike” safely in the 
van, I found myself in a first class com- 
partment, and knew that at last I was 
rid of mamma. Mamma is trying at the 
best of times, but when I’m going away 
by myself she’s really awful. 

The journey down was uneventful. 
Sometimes one has delightful little 
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adventures when travelling. I managed 
to beguile the time pretty well with a 
novel and a box of chocolates. 

Bob was waiting for me on the plat- 
form. He said I looked very well. I 
rather like Bob. To be sure he is 
absurdly infatuated with Mabel, and pets 
and spoils her in a way that is quite 
preposterous, but I suppose he can’t help 
it. When I asked him how she was, he 
said not very well, and that I must try 
and cheer her up. I nearly laughed in 
his face. Of course I knew there was 
nothing the matter with her. The fact 
is, the more you humour Mabel the 
worse she is. 

As I expected, I found her with that 
martyred expression of countenance she 
adopts when she wants molly-coddling, 
and after dinner I marched her off to 
bed. Bob, who makes himself a pitiable 
slave, said he would sit with her a little 
if I didn’t mind being left alone. I said 
not a bit, and told him I'd just have a 
short spin on my wheel before it got 
dark. At this, Mabel nearly went into 
hysterics. She called me “imprudent.” 
However, I got away by promising to 
keep on the parade. Really, Mabel is 
getting quite old-womanish. 
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It was a pleasant evening, and I had 
the road nearly to myself. As I expected, 
the place was almost deserted—almost, 
but not quite. Going down I passed a 
gentleman on foot. He was tall—just 
the height, it occurred to me, for my 
head to rest comfortably on his shoulder— 
and as I stole a glance at his face as I 
skimmed by, I could see that he was 
good-looking. Meeting him as I came 
back, I saw that he was very good- 
looking. Isaw that he thought the same 
of me. Our eyes met. He stared in 
admiration—and, although I didn’t look 
back (I don’t know how 
I resisted the feeling), I 
know he stopped and 
looked afterme. After 
all, it was lucky I 
brought my new cos- 
tume. I reflected that I 
should probably see 
him again. Of course 
I said nothing to Mabel 
about him. She would 
only begin about my 
“‘ imprudence.” 

His eyes haunted me 
all night. 

I did see him again 
—the following even- 
ing. This time I did 
look back, and he had 
stopped, and he was 
watching me. I was 
vexed with myself 
for looking, and I 
knew I should blush 
the next time we 
met. 

It happened the 
ensuing morning. 
Coming out of the gate 
I nearly ran against 
him. In my confusion 
I dropped my glove. 
He stooped to pick it 
up—our hands touched. 
He apologised. So did 
I. Then he raised his 
hat and went on his 
way. 

As luck had it, Mabel 
was a witness of this 
encounter from the 
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sitting-room window. Her face was just 
awful, and when I got in she began— 

‘*He stood and stared after you for 
fully five minutes,” she said, nearly 
choking with indignation. 

“Did he, really ?” I murmured, feign- 
ing astonishment. Of course, I knew he 
had. “How rude of him!” 

“ Rude!” Mabel echoed. “ Carrie, you 
mustn't go out again alone. I shall tell 
Bob.” 

Well, this was a shocker! I didn’t 
want Bob tacked on to me whenever I 
went out, and I made light of the matter 


“Are you hurt?” he said eagerly. 
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and told her not to be absurd. It’s posi- 
tively appalling how stupid and proper 
Mabel has become since she was married! 
If I thought that marriage would have 
the same effect on me, I’m very sure 
nothing on earth should induce me to go 
to the altar. 

Well, she told Bob, and as he happened 
to be on the parade opposite, she pointed 
him out. 

“Isn’t he a common-looking fellow ?” 
she said. 

That’s the worse of Mabel, she will 
allow herself to be prejudiced. 

“Looks like a barber out for a holi- 
day,” Bob rejoined. 

Mabel laughed sillily. Her infatuation 
for Bob is really amusing. 

“Why like a barber?” I asked, coldly. 

“His hair is cut so well.” 

Mabel giggled. It is strange how some 
people mistake vulgarity for wit. 

A week passed. Affairs were approach- 
ing a crisis. I had become certain that 
he loved me. He simply followed me 
like a shadow. I went on the pier—he 
was there. If I took a book and sat on 
the parade, he was there again. I could 
only escape him by using my bike, and 
I couldn’t be always biking. Besides, 
the roads were not very good about 
Eastsea. 

It seemed such a shame that we didn’t 
know each other. I was certain he was 
a gentleman—in spite of what Bob and 
Mabel said. He had.the lordly bearing 
and those aristocratic features one reads 
of in novels. Of course Bob and Mabel, 
I reflected, could know nothing of such 
matters. 

To tell the truth, I grewa bit disgusted 
with him. I shouldn’t have minded so 
very much if he did speak to me, but 
I could not very well tellhimso. I sup- 
posed he was afraid I should snub him. 
Of course I should have had to pretend 
to be very angry. 

And then there was Mabel. If she 
found out, well, Ishould be packed home 
at once. Still, something must be done. 
He was growing desperate. So was I. 

I found a way. It was simple, yet 
effective. I determined to tumble off 
my “bike,” on purpose, and he should 
come to my rescue. It was an original 
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idea, and took my breath away. I won- 
dered what Mabel would say if she knew. 
Really, I thought she would faint. 

I arranged everything beautifully. 
Between five and six every evening he 
paced the parade, smoking. This was 
the hour in which I resolved to put my 
design into execution. I would pass 
him, vanish round the corner, quickly 
dismount, lay my machine in the road, 
and sit on the kerbstone nursing my 
ankle. If all went well, he would be the 
first person to find me. I should explain 
that I had had a nasty spill and damaged 
myself. He would give me his arm and 
assist me home. Thus we should become 
acquainted. 

All did go well. I passed him, turned 
sharply round the corner, jumped off, 
laid my machine down, and sat on the 
kerbstone with a woebegone expression 
on my face. A few minutes later he 
came in sight, naturally looked after me, 
saw me hors de combat, and flew to my 
assistance. 

“You are hurt ?” he asked, eagerly. 

I looked up in feigned agony. 

“It is my ankle,” I murmured; “I 
think I have sprained it,” and I rubbed it 
gently. I was glad I put on my best 
silk stockings and my newest shoes. 

“T will fetch a cab,” he went on. 

“T think—I think I could manage if 
you gave me yourarm,” | answered. “It 
isn’t very far.” 

He helped me up. I managed to limp 
very prettily, though I’m afraid I was 
not so pale as I ought to have been. 
However, I succeeded in concealing the 
little deficiency by holding my handker- 
chief to my face. 

Shall I ever forget Mabel’s expression 
when she saw us? It was all I could do to 
keep from laughing. She opened the door 
for us, and I explained matters. She 
thanked my rescuer with frigid politeness 
and helped me to the sofa. 

He seemed strangely flushed and ner- 
vous. I supposed it was Mabel’s manner, 
or over-joy at making my acquaintance 
under such romantic conditions. Most 
probably the latter. In a few minutes 
he rose to go. 

“ Thank youso much, Mr. ” T mur- 
mured, sweetly, and I gave him my hand. 
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“My name is 
C—Cunningham,” he 
stammered. “C—Cap- 
tain Cunningham.” 

Then he bowed him- 
self out. Captain 
Cunningham! I knew 
he was well connected. 
And how he pressed 
my hand! 

As the door closed 
on him, Mabel, who 
had been in a state of 
suppressed wrath, 
practically exploded. 
I answered that I 
couldn’t help falling. 
A fib was necessary 
there. Then I asked 
her if she didn’t think 
it lucky he happened 
to be passing. She 
only bit her lip in 
silence. I smiled. 

My sprained ankle 
caused me some incon- 
venience. Mabel, who 
fusses about a _ pin- 
scratch, insisted on 
keeping me on _ the 
couch for a couple of 
days, and anointed the 
injured place with 
quarts of embrocation. 

This had a wonder- 
ful effect. I was better 
inno time. With the 
aid of a stick (it would 
not do to recover all 
at once) I got on to the front again, eager, 
expectant. The Captain had twice called 
to inquire after me, and now he hastened 
to my side. 

We spent a very pleasant morning. 
His acquaintance with the titled classes 
was extraordinary. He was a personal 
friend of the Prince of Wales, and had 
stayed at Sandringham. He said he had 
come to Eastsea to recuperate. He told 
me there were times when he tired of the 
constant whirl of pleasure in which he 
lives; times when he loves to steal away 
to some retired spot with a sympathetic 
companion. Here he gave me a look that 
could not be misconstrued. 


“T'll give him Captain ! 


Where's my hat ?” 


I fancied he was poetical. I resolved to 
ask him to write some verses in my 
album. 

I saw him often after that. 
him in to afternoon tea. He pleaded an 
engagement, however. As a matter of 
fact, I was inclined to think that he did 
not care for Mabel. I was not surprised. 
Her attitude towards him was—vwell, 
rude. 

I wondered if I were in love with him. 
He was with me. 

On the Friday evening, Bob brought 
papa back with him to stay till Monday. 
This did not upset me in the least. I 
can twist papa round my little finger, 


I asked 
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Nevertheless, I secretly wondered what he 
would think of the Captain. 

After dinner I took a seat in the win- 
dow. He walked up and down the 
parade at that hour, waiting for me. 
Papa came to look at the sunset. He 
was certain to see Ferdinand (Ferdinand 
is the Captain’s name; one of them, at 
least—he has nearly a dozen). 

Suddenly papa startled us all with a 
loud exclamation that is—well, not fit 
for publication. 

“What is it?” Bob said, coming 
forward. 

Papa was purple with rage. 

“What!” he roared, his finger extended. 
“Why, there’s that scoundrel Francis, the 
waiter from the club.” 

We all rushed forward. I was in front. 
The Captain was directly opposite. He 
looked towards us. I bowed. He lifted 
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THE VIRGINS OF THE ISLAND OF SEINE PRESIDING OVER THE TEMPESTS. 


From the picture by George Laudelle. 














his gloved hand to his hat. Then an 
awful change came over his face. He 
turned positively limp, and staggered, 
Was he ill, or ? 

I heard papa’s voice. 

“He sees me, the swindler! Bob, 
after him. He ran away with the cash- 
box a month ago.” 

“ But, papa, that is Captain Cunning- 
ham,” I gasped. 

“Captain! I'll give him Captain! 
Where’s my hat?” 

They rushed from the room. 
with my face in my hands. 
awfully awful! A waiter! 

The other day I heard Mabel tell 
mamma that she thought I'd grown 
more prudent since. Well, I suppose I 
have. And no wonder! But | shall 
never reveal the truth about the sprained 
ankle. 





I sat 
It was too 
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T was not without a feeling of regret 

| that I made up my mind to leave 
South 
respects the place had treated me scurvily 
enough—both the climate and the people 
—I could not feel the least shade of bitter- 


America. Though in some 


ness against it. On the contrary, I had 
enjoyed my life with a constant zest 
that, since the days in Clareen, when | 
used to wander barefooted in search of 
wild ducks’ eggs in the bottoms or 
pike and perch in the leats, had only 
come to me sporadically. Indeed, the 
period of my childhood had strangely 
merged itself into this later period, skip- 
ping over the intervening space of smoke- 
laden town life as a thing that had not 
been or ought not to have been. Nor 
has my subsequent sojourn in English and 
Continental towns altered my feelings in 
this respect. It is with the days of my 
childhood, or with the star-decked nights 
of Argentina, that the memory persists in 
concerning itself. Such few dangers as I 
have passed through come back to me 
merely as pleasant interludes. 
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But circumstances made it advisable 
for me to return to Europe, and so I bade 
a personal farewell to my friends at their 
houses, and a general farewell to my 
readers in the columns of La Tribuna. 
In this valedictory article I remember 
that I boasted of having used the English 
language in the public press further south 
than any man, alive or dead, and, I rather 
fancy now, gave a kind of hint that South 
America ought to be as sorry to lose me 
as the old world would be pleased to 
receive me back into its arms. 

So Buenos Ayres saw me once more, 
the Paseo de Julio, the Calle Florida, the 
Plaza Victoria—but not the Buenos Ayres 
Standard. Whilst working on La Tribuna 
I had taken up strongly with the side of 
politics represented by the paper, or, to be 
more precise, advocated by the proprietor 
of the paper, Don Roberto J. Payrd, and 
as a consequence had more than once 
fallen foul of the Standard. The latter 
publication was an out-and-out supporter 
of the Government of the day, whilst I, 
in the first article I ever wrote in Spanish, 
made an effort to introduce the methods 
of the Irish Land League into the country, 
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in order to bring the Government in ques- 
tion to an end. I also wrote to the same 
purpose in English, and tried to bring 
the Standard to my point of view. When 
I saw that the result of ‘my efforts came 
to nothing, I grew abusive. So I avoided 
the Standard office and the acquaintances 
I had made there, to busy myself only 
with the question of discovering the 
cheapest way home. 

There is a certain small island near 
Dublin, to where, as reported long ago 
by Moore, the boatmen were in the habit 
of conveying the curious or adventurous 
stranger without making any charge 
whatever, contenting themselves for the 
remuneration of their services by insist- 
ing on quadruple the regular fare for the 
return journey. I found a very similar 
system in vogue amongst the steamship 
companies which ply between Buenos 
Ayres and England—the home fare was 
about forty per cent. more than the cost 
of the outward journey. The realisation 
of this fact annoyed me greatly, and I 
showed my resentment by seeking out a 
foreign ship. At the Boca I was for- 
tunate enough to discover an Italian 
steamship, the Santa Fé, ready to sail, 
and on inquiring the cost of a steerage 
passage I learned that by travelling with 
her as far as Barcelona or Genoa, I might 
be able to go overland to London at a 
less total expenditure than the direct 
passage in the English ship would cost 
me. 

This discovery put me in great good 
humour, for I wanted to see a little of 
old Spain before making an effort to 
settle down amongst the fogs of Eng- 
land, or the bogs of Ireland, and to be 
able to do this without making an over- 
draft on my very slender resources was a 
great consolation. 

During my residence in the Argentine, 
I had acquired the foolish habit of 
smoking, and I now proceeded to lay 
in a store of comfort for the voyage in 
the shape of fifty packets of cigarettes. 
And I really did feel comfortable—until 
I saw my berth, or what was to pass for 
such. Then, indeed, there was a change, 
and I fancy that sea-sickness began even 
before the ship started. I was to lie on 
a coarse canvas bag of chaff, converted 
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by years of pressure into concrete, in a 
line of a dozen, flanked on either side 
by a dirty Calabrian. Now, I have no 
intention of running down the Italians, 
nor even my fellow passengers, but these 
two were about the dirtiest specimens of 
humanity it has ever been my lot to 
meet. One of them was an old fellow 
who professed to play the zampogna, or 
Neapolitan bag-pipe. But he did not 
play; he never had played, but droned 
out noises as an excuse for asking alms. 
And I had to be next to that man and 
to a companion almost as dirty. Faugh! 
The remembrance makes me shiver even 
now as | write. 

I managed to keep my feet whilst the 
Sante Fé made her way along the river, 
but once beyond Montevideo I was 
prostrated. For one night I occupied 
that ever memorable bed, but after that, 
careless what might happen to me in 
other respects, I lay on the deck day and 
night. Sometimes the ship rolled a good 


deal, once or twice the sea washed over 
her, but I continued to be prostrate on 
the deck. For eight days I could not 


touch food, and the water only seemed to 
increase my illness. The Captain, one 
of the kindest and best little souls in the 
world, often came up to inquire how I 
was, and surreptitiously sent up some 
luxuries to tempt me to eat. 

On the ninth day I thought I could eat 
something—that is, one thing. I longed 
for tomatoes, which | firmly believed 
were the only article of food that would 
put my stomach once more into order. 
There was, it appeared, a single tin of the 
fruit on board, containing about seven 
pounds, and this the good little captain 
placed entirely at my disposal. 

After that day I recovered quickly 
enough, but never during the course of 
the voyage, which lasted thirty-five days, 
was I able to smoke even one of the big 
supply of cigarettes I had brought with 
me. 

Once we stopped to have the engines 
cleaned, and then it was that I saw the 
captain in his glory. Though it was 
distinctly against etiquette, he invited 
me to watch him fish at the fashionable 
end of the ship, and never have I seen a 
man look so proud as he did when he 
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dragged forth a fish of about ten pounds. 
I forget the name of it now, but it tasted 
well, for in return for a couple of packets of 
cigarettes the steward smuggled me a 
slice of it. 

As regards the regular food supplied 
to us, it was good, distinctly better than 
that provided by the Lassport and Holt 
Company, on one of whose boats I had 
made the voyage out. We carried 
enough oxen on board to supply fresh 
meat on alternate days, whilst smoked 
cod, potatoes, and macaroni were always 
plentiful. In addition to that we had 
fresh bread and coffee in the morning, 
whilst I found the monotony of the voy- 
age greatly relieved by the half-pint 
of wine given out twice a day. 

We called at Las Palmas in the Grand 
Canary to coal. We were all, of course, 
given the option of going on shore, and 
I certainly was not loth to take advan- 
tage of the privilege. The town is some 
distance away from the port. On the 
way we met a youth who offered us the 
loan of a saddled donkey for a peseta, 
assuring us vehemently that the little 


beast was as strong as an elephant and 


capable of carrying both of us. We 
passed on to the English part of the 
town, which consists of the Hotel Metro- 
pole, then newly erected. Here, on the 
shady verandah, I renewed my acquain- 
tance with some of the beverages 
beloved by Englishmen. After leaving 
the hotel we visited the museum, where 
some very curious monstrosities are to be 
seen, and after that wandered amongst 
the narrow streets of the old town in a 
vain effort to find some adventures. 

But I must leave Las Palmas and the 
rest of the voyage to enter at once on 
my curious experiences in old Spain. 

It was already night when I landed in 
Barcelona, and passed on at once to a 
wide promenade planted with four rows of 
limes, from betwixt whose leafy branches 
the electric light cast dancing shadows 
on to the pavement beneath. Outside 
the cafés bands were playing, whilst the 
factory lads and lasses danced round in 
rings, the sexes duly interleaved; on each 
side of a lad there was a lass, and on 
either side of a lass there was a lad. 
The dance was the Sardana, brought 
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down, as I soon learned, from Gerona, and 
was a very sociable affair. 

I put up at a decent hotel, the Fonda 
Marina, in the Plaza del Pelacio, close to 
the French station, where for four shil- 
lings daily I was given bed and board, 
an excellent bed and first-rate board. 
The wine alone would have cost in Eng- 
land the whole sum charged. I had no 
definite idea of passing any length of 
time in Barcelona, but all the same I 
determined to keep my eyes open for a 
possible journalistic appointment. So, 
at breakfast next morning, I looked down 
the advertisement columns of the local 
paper, and to my astonishment came 
across a “ Wanted” set out in the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare. ‘This is what it 
said : 


“Wanted, a gentleman who can 
quickly translate Spanish into English. 
Apply 153, Calle de Caspe.” 


As may be supposed, I lost no time in 
presenting myself at the address in 
question. The route carried me through 
the best part of the town, along the 
palm-fringed Paseo de Colon in front of 
the port; up along the shady Rambla, 
past the magnificent Plaza de Cataluiia. 

Arrived at the Calle de Caspe, or as we 
would say, Caspe Street, I saw the one 
word 

WANGA 

painted in large characters on the out- 
ward door of what seemed to be a factory. 
Had I not been out of England for some 
years I would have undefstood the signi- 
ficance of those five letters, but as it was, 
they meant nothing to me. The word 
was certainly not Spanish and did not 
sound English. 

At the bottom of the yard I found an 
office and a young man who, politely ~ 
enough, asked me my business. 

“T have come in regard to the adver- 
tisement in the Diario de Barcelona,” I 
answered. 

“Do you understand Spanish ?” 

“ Almost as well as English,” I replied. 

* Just wait a minute then; Mr. Bailey 
will be here directly.” 

Mr. Bailey, a clean-shaven gentleman 
witha rather theatrical look, did come in. 
Once more I stated my errand, whilst he 
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eyed me critically as if a great deal 
depended upon my looks. 

“ Are you accustomed to public speak- 
ing?” he asked presently. 

“ Well, I can scarcely say that I am, 
though now and again I .have seconded 
a resolution at a public meeting and was 
at one time secretary of a political club.” 

“Know anything about the medicine 
trade?” 

“Nothing! -Never tasted a drop of 
medicine in my life, nor swallowed a 

ill!” 
ee Ever heard of Wanga?” 

“ Never!” 

He threw up his hands in horror, as if 
my ignorance on such a subject was a 
capital crime. 

“Well, perhaps that won't matter,” he 
went on, “and since you know 
Spanish, I think we can find 
something to do for you. 
What do you say to three 
pounds a week and travelling 
expenses ?” 

“It would suit me very 
well,” I replied, “and the 
more travelling I might have 
to do the better would I be 
pleased, since it was in the 
hope of being able to see 
something of Spain that I 
have put up with thirty days 
in a dirty Italian ship.” 

The matter was fixed up 
then and there, and next day 
I was sent on to Sabadell to 
join a “Wanga” who was 
working the town. This was 
to give me an insight into the 
business, and to prepare me for 
a better post should I prove 
equal to it. Sabadell, which 
has lately become famous as 
the birthplace of Moral, who 
threw the bomb at the King 
of Spain, is a manufacturing 
town situated about thirty 
miles from Barcelona. 

I carried a letter of in- 
troduction to the particular 
“Wanga” who was working 
there, a man named Freeman, 
who had been, I was after- 
wards told, at one time a 
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cab driver in London. He was rather 
a good-looking fellow with a pleasant 
smile, but as far as ordinary education 
went supremely ignorant. He received 
me rather haughtily at first and turned 
me over to his manager, a little Italian 
named Luis, who spoke half a dozen 
languages equally badly. The way Luis 
talked of the cures that Wanga and 
himself were making quite astonished 
me. I had not the least faith in the 
world in these cures, and I awaited the 
first exhibition in a fever of dread. 
About half-past seven a gilded coach 
with several musicians seated in front 
drew up to the hotel, and Wanga, attired 
in a buffalo skin suit with a cowboy 
sombrero, took his - place amidst a 
flourish of “ Yankee Doodle” from the 


“ He invited me to watch him fish at the fashionable 
end of the ship.” 
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band. The coach then drove to a square 
where a powerful arc lamp threw a pale 
garish light over ten thousand eager 
faces. 

Then Wanga, with his set smile, got 
up to speak to his uncomprehending 
audience in a language and accent that 
savoured strongly of Commercial Road 
or the New Cut. When he had uttered 
about half a dozen sentences he stopped, 
whilst the interpreter beside him turned 
his words into Spanish. This latter was 
an old gentleman named Pujol, who had 
once been in a very good position, but 
had afterwards lost both his money and 
his eyesight. He was an excellent 
speaker, however, and it was delicious 
to hear him turning poor Mr. Freeman’s 
London vulgarisms into choice Castilian. 
Never have I heard such a free interpre- 
tation of aspeech. Whilst Mr. Freeman 
boasted that he had had no education 
worth speaking of, that he had in his 
young days preferred the park to the 
school, Senor Pujol spoke of Wanga’s 
distinguished university career; when 
Freeman sneered at the doctors, Pujol 
complimented the illustrious medical 
profession. 

I learned afterwards that the inter- 
preters, who knew the country, had in- 
structions from Mr. Bailey to refrain from 
translating any remarks that might be 
likely to give offence to anyone. In- 
deed, all that was wanted of the many 
“Wanga’s” sent out to Spain by the 
London Company working the affair was 
a good appearance, and, above all, a 
pleasant smile. A great deal was left 
to the discretion of the managers and 
interpreters. 

A case for cure had already been 
chosen. This was an old man with 
rheumatic knees, who for many years 
could only walk by the aid of two 
sticks, The essential condition in 
selecting a case was that the limbs could 
be bent, even at the expense of great 
pain. I had seen Luis and Freeman 
testing the old fellow’s knees at the 
office ; I had heard him cry out in agony, 
and I had no hope whatever that he 
could be cured, even temporarily. 

After he had answered a number of 
questions in regard to the length of time 
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he had suffered, how many doctors he 
had been under, etc., the curtain was 
drawn round the coach and the rubbing 
began. This was avery strenuous affair, 
and that very first night I was permitted 
to begin my apprenticeship as a healer. 
We used a great deal of oil, and whilst 
the band kept up the music, we rubbed 
away for dear life, every now and then 
bending the knees, a little further each 
time. In the end to my astonishment 
the patient was able to bend the knees 
himself, and was able, moreover, to tell 
us that he felt no pain. I was filled with 
astonishment—not to say amazement. 
I had all along the very uncomfortable 
feeling that the whole thing was a 
swindle, and the thought that it was not 
really so brought such consolation that I 
actually felt happy. 

So the curtain was withdrawn and 
Mr. Wanga said a few more words in 
praise of his remedies, “ Wanga’s Indian 
Lotion,” before letting the public know 
the result of the operation. Then, through 
the interpreter, a catechism after the 
following fashion took place : 

“When you came into this coach did 
you expect to get cured?” asked Wanga. 

“ Si, sefior.” 

“What, after all 
failed?” 

“ The doctors don’t know everything.” 

“But why did you come to consult 
me?” 

“ Because I had heard of other cures.” 

“ And you had faith in the efficacy of 
my remedies ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, now get on your feet ; and let 
the people see if I have been able to 
justify the faith you have in me?” 

The patient bounded to his feet with the 
alertness of a boy, whilst he held the two 
sticks up in the air. These Wanga now 
seized, and amidst the applause of the 
crowd broke them across his knee. 

“You have no further need for such 
things!” he said melodramatically. 

The crowd cheered once more—“ Viva 
Meester Wanga!” 

Freeman began to walk briskly round 
the cart, the man following. Then Luis 
and I led him through the crowd, here 
and there, up and down. He seemed to 


the doctors had 
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He held the two sticks up in the air. 


have the most childish delight in showing 
off his agility. 

Back in the coach and the catechism 
was continued. 

“Show the people once more how you 
can bend your knees,” said Wanga. 

The patient obeyed. 

“Do you feel any pain?” 

‘No, sefior ; ninguno—none.” 

“What do you say to a little dance?” 

The band struck up a polka, and 
Wanga and the patient, amidst cheers 
and laughter, tripped round in the cart. 


After this there was a short speech 
glorifying the remedies, and then the sale 
commenced. As quickly as we could 
hand out the bottles and take the money 
they went, scores, hundreds of them. I 
think we took £120 that night, and that 
was by no means a record. 

Next morning there was a great crowd 
waiting at the fonda where Wanga held 
his consultations. Luis and I were driven 
to distraction in trying to keep the people 
in order, to make them maintain a 
proper queue. I was, I suppose, a little 
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too zealous in seeing that no favour was 
shown in the matter of precedence, for I 
soon got into an altercation with the 
owner of the fonda. He wanted to pass 
some friends of his own in front of people 
who had been waiting much longer, and 
I objected. High words in a few moments 
came to blows. I made use of some 
choice South American expressions to 
characterise his conduct, whilst he openly 
accused me of taking bribes. The upshot 
was that he called a couple of policemen 
in, and I was marched off to the town 
hall—under arrest. They did not detain 
me, however. I was able to satisfy them 
that I had taken no bribes, for at the 
time I had only a couple of pesetas in 
my pocket, whilst I convinced them that 
the landlord had been the aggressor. 
Wanga, however, did not think it well 
that I should remain in the town, and in 
a very disconsolate mood I returned to 
Barcelona. 

Mr. Bailey looked at the matter in a 
far calmer way than I had hoped. He 
said something about my Irish temper, 
and then found me other work to do. I 
was destined to return to Sabadell, how- 
ever. The last night of Freeman’s stay 
in the town was to be a very busy one, 
and my assistance was needed. It was 
with a certain amount of ostentation that 
I paraded myself before the house of my 
enemy, the innkeeper, letting him see 
that I had triumphed over his malice. 
Freeman was staying at the best hotel in 
the place, and that night he was serenaded 
by no less than four bands. The people 
went wild with enthusiasm, and all the 
approaches to the place were filled with 
a noisy good-natured crowd. Over and 
over again, during the intervals of the 
music, Wanga had to appear on the 
balcony. To all these people the ex- 
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cabman had become a little god, admired 
by the men, loved by the women. 

The musicians were invited into the 
hotel to partake of refreshments, and 
there was a good deal of speech-making. 
Luis, who had been partaking of a liberal 
share of wine, was very much in evidence, 
making such a speech as only Seiior 
Pujol and myself, of all those present, 
were in a position to appreciate. He 
reviewed everything that had taken place 
in the town since Wanga’s advent, 
amongst other subjects touching on the 
vexed question of bribes. 

“Some people have accused us, the 
servants of the great Wanga, of taking 
bribes,” he said, speaking, of course, in 
Spanish, “ but I have never taken a bribe ! 
Rich or poor has always been the same 
with me, and, besides, I am treated so 
well by the great man I serve that I could 
not find it in my heart "—laying his hand 
over that organ—* to so betray his trust. 
Mr. Wanga treats me with too much con- 
sideration. Mr. Wanga pays me too well 
for me to fall into any such temptation!” 

Here Luis paused thoughtfully, and 
turning round to Wanga with a profound 
bow, ended his speech in a language 
which that great man was able to 
understand. 

“ And now, sir, let me tell you in plain 
English,” he said, “that you do not give 
me enough to live on!” 

Coming after the preceding eulogy, 
this anti-climax was terribly ludicrous, 
and Pujol and myself broke into hearty 
laughter. As soon as the situation was 
explained to Freeman, he added ten 
pesetas a week to Luis’s wages. 

A few months later when I myself was 
playing the véle of Wanga poor Freeman 
was drowned at Alicante in the presence 
of his wife. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN DEEP WATER. 


By F. LINDSEY. 


HE sun was setting in crimson 


splendour over the sea, flushing 

the white sails of a schooner a rich 
pink, and glorifying every little detail in 
her rigging. Annette Lane stood on the 
breezy downs looking out to sea, her 
admiration of the beaut ful scene before 
her rendering her quite oblivious to the 


time as she waited and watched until the 
deep rich colours faded from the horizon, 
and were followed by more subdued 
yellows and pinks and greys, as the sun 
went down. 

She was an artist, and lived in the 
little Isle of Wight village nestling under 
the downs. As the light faded from the 
sky, she realised the lateness of the hour, 
and that she had still a long walk down 
the steep hill-roads to herhome. Asshe 
turned into the straggling village street 
at the bottom of the hill, a cab passed 
her laden with luggage. It was such a 
sleepy little place that strange faces were 
always interesting, and she wondered 
who they could be; none of the people 
she knew—and she knew every inhabi- 
tant of the quaint little village—had 
been away from home. 

It must be going on to some house at 
a distance, she thought, and then forgot 
all about the incident. It was growing 
chilly in the evenings now, for Septem- 
ber had come ; so she walked on briskly, 
and, opening the door of her cottage with 
her latchkey, went in. 

The next evening Annette was upon 
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the downs again, and this time she had 
a canvas with her, and was busily 
engaged trying to catch one of the fleet- 
ing sunset effects. They glowed and 
faded so quickly as they followed each 
other in varying succession that her 
clever brain and brush found it a more 
difficult task than usual to get an effect. 
However, at last the light was too bad 
to paint any more, so she packed up and 
started home in the gathering twilight, 
determined to come again and again 
until she succeeded. 

As she walked home the next evening, 
an idea struck her: that cab last night 
must have been taking the new tenants 
to the Red Cottage. Annette popped the 
painting materials she was carrying on 
her hall table and resolved to stroll on 
past the Red Cottage and see if her 
conjecture was correct. A red-shaded 
lamp was alight in the front window, 
and there were curtains up, so the cot- 
tage was evidently tenanted. The front 
door stood open, and as Annette passed 
the gate a fat spaniel puppy bustled out, 
and, barking loudly, trotted after her, 
trying, puppy-like, to bite her skirts, 
Annette stopped in perplexity. She 
didn’t want to appear too friendly by 
going in so soon, but the puppy persisted 
on following her. Just as she was about 
to stoop down and pick the little thing 
up and shut it inside the garden, a girl 
of about twenty, with a tiny figure, 
pretty curly hair and big dark eyes, ran 
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out calling “ Max, Max; you naughty 
puppy! Come in.” 

Then, noticing a stranger standing by 
the gate, she caught the puppy up in her 
arms and ran in, slamming the door 
hastily after her. Annette felt quite 
hurt; it was so abruptly done, and the 
behaviour of the girl was so inconsistent 
with her appearance, which was ex- 
tremely ladylike and refined. 

Annette puzzled over it, and, happen- 
ing to meet the agent next morning who 
had let the Red Cottage, she asked who 
the new tenants were. 

“They are a Miss Leprimaudier and 
her servant, a crusty old Scotchwoman, 
apparently devoted to her young mistress, 
and they have taken it furnished by the 
year.” 

Annette thanked him, and thought it 
very strange that the girl should have 
behaved so brusquely. Perhaps there was 
some mystery, and she dida’t want to be 
intimate with any of her new neighbours. 

She tried to dismiss the subject from 
her thoughts, but whether she was sitting 
at her easel in her studio at the back of 
her cottage, or up on the downs trying 
to catch the sunset effects, it kept recur- 
ring to her memory. She got quite 
annoyed about it at last. What had the 
manners of a total stranger to do with 
her? Whyneed she keep thinking about 
the incident? Perhaps, after all, she was 
mistaken, and Miss Leprimaudier had not 
seen her in the dusk—had merely hurried 
in out of the chill evening air. 

The picture of the sunset upon which 
Annet'e had been working was finished, 
and after she had packed it off to the 
dealer, she began another, a study of 
village life, for which she bribed some 
picturesque little urchins to act as mcdels. 
It was getting too cold for outdoor work, 
aad this picture could be done entirely 
in the stud'o. 

She had only seen Miss Leprimaudier 
twice since the first evening, and de- 
spaired of ever making her acquaintance. 
She could not account for it, but almost 
against her will she felt a strong attrac- 
tion towards her. 

One bright, chilly day in October, 
Annette had been for a ramble through 
the yellowing woods with Mike, her 
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quarrelsome little Irish terrier. As she 
was returning home Mike set off in hot 
pursuit of something; thinking it was 
only a rabbit, Annette took no notice, 
but presently she heard a frightened 
yelp, and hurrying on there was Mike 
standing over poor little fat Max, who 
was trembling in every limb. 

Annette rescued the puppy, and looked 
round for his mistress, but no one was in 
sight, so there was nothing to be done 
but take him home, as he was evidently 
lost in the woods. From a distance 
Annette saw two figures in the Red Cot- 
tage garden, one of which was certainly 
Max's mistress, but the other was not the 
servant ; it looked like a girl rather older 
and taller than the one Annette had seen 
before. Hearing someone approaching, 
the girls looked up, and as she opened 
the gate the taller of the two ran hur- 
riedly indoors. The other looking very 
agitated, came to meet Annette, and held 
out her arms to take Max. Annette 
explained how she had found him, and 
Miss Leprimaudier thanked her politely, 
and then asked her if she would come in. 

Annette wondered where the other girl 
had disappeared to, but did not like to 
ask. Her hostess gradually lost her 
nervous manner and chatted in a very 
friendly way, asking questions about the 
people round about the village. 

‘They walked round the garden together 
while the austere-looking Scotchwoman 
got the tea ready in the cosy little par- 
lour. Annette admired the pretty little 
place, and the two girls became quite 
friendly over a cup of tea, and Miss 
Leprimaudier, who had found out that 
her new friend was an artist, begged to 
be allowed to call and look at her 
pictures. 

‘The friendship thus begun deepened as 
time went on, and autumn faded into 
winter. Hardly a day passed in which 
Annette Lane and Grace Leprimaudier 
did not meet each other. They took long 
walks across the downs:, inland, Max and 
Mike, grown friendly, too, like their 
mistres:e3, running in front, or loitering 
behind if they scented game, and could 
get off in pursuit before being detected. 

Now and then Annette noticed a slight 
nervousness and constraint in her friend’s 
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manner, more frequently at the Red 
Cottage than at “ The Nook,” as her tiny 
home was called. But these moods grew 
less frequent as their friendship with each 
other increased. 

One day, when they had been intimate 
friends for months, Annette said to Grace, 
“T have always meant to ask you who 
was the girl I saw working in the garden 
with you that day I brought Max home ?” 

A deep flush spread over Grace’s face 
before she turned to the window to hide 
it. They were having tea in Annette’s 
studio. 

“You must have been mistaken,” she 
replied, coldly. “I know no one but you 
in the village. It must have been 
Martha,” she added after a minute’s 
pause, 

“Oh, no, it wasn't Martha,” said 
Annette decidedly. But seeing the 
other’s evident reluctance to explain, she 
let the subject drop. Fora few days after 
that she noticed Grace looking furtively 
at her when they were together, and she 
seemed on the point of saying something, 
and then would flush up and start talk- 
the first subject, 


ing nervously upon 

apparently, which entered her head. 
However, at the end of a week they 

were sitting over the fire together in 


Annette’s studio. It was nearly dark, 
and she got up to light the lamps. 

“No, don't do that yet,” entreated 
Grace ; “I want to tell you something, 
and I would rather say what I have to 
say in thedusk Annette, I have deceived 
you; there was a girl with me that day 
in the garden. It was my sister. Forgive 
me, dear, for not telling you before,” and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“Never mind, Grace, perhaps you had 
your own good reason for not telling me.” 

“ Ah, that’s just it,” interrupted Grace, 
eagerly. “I couldn't tell you, then. It 
is a secret; no one knows she is _ there. 
She is mad, Annette—and I try to keep 
it from all the world,” and she broke 
down and sobbed. 

“Oh, Grace, how dreadful!” cried her 
friend, shocked beyond expression at this 
revelation. “ Poor, pretty Grace!” she 
murmured, laying her hand tenderly on 
the other girl's arm. “What a dreadful 
burden for you to bear! ”’ 
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“ Yes, but we all have our skeletons in 
our cupboards, and that’s mine. Don’t 
let’s talk about it any more,” and she 
dried her eyes. “ Keep my secret; I feel 
I can trust you. Come and see her to- 
morrow ; she isn’t dangerous ;” and she 
laughed. 

Somehow that laugh jarred upon 
Annette. She promised, however, to go 
and see her next day. 

With secret uneasiness Annette put on 
her hat and jacket to fulfil her promise 
to Grace, and started for the Red Cot- 
tage. As she opened the gate she heard 
an extraordinary blood-curdling laugh 
from one of the upper rooms. Annette 
was not easily daunted, but that laugh 
set all her nerves on edge, and she hesi- 
tated; then, smiling to herself at the 
absurdity and cowardice of being afraid 
of a poor, mad girl, she hurried up to the 
door and rang the bell with a firm hand. 

Grace was very pleased to see her, and 
proposed at once that they should go 
upstairs to see her sister for a few 
minutes. 

“She is in one of her silent, sullen 
moods to-day,” she remarked, as she fol- 
lowed her visitor upstairs, “and only 
laughs, but will not speak.” 

In all Annette’s visits to the Red Cot- 
tage she had never been upstairs before, 
and she had rather wondered sometimes 
why Grace had never asked her to come 
up; mow the reason was explained. 
They entered a large sunny room, 
arranged half as a bedroom and half as 
a sitting-room; there was a window at 
either end, and thick red velvet curtains 
divided the room in two. 

Mary Leprimaudier was sitting in 
front of a window with a book on her 
lap. She was not reading it, but gazing 
straight before her out of the window. 
She was even prettier than Grace, and 
there was a striking likeness between the 
two sisters; but her appearance was 
spoilt by her untidiness. Her hair hung 
down her back in thick, curly masses, and 
did not look as if it had been brushed 
that day, and her collar was undone. 
She turned round as the two girls 
entered the room; but, beyond fixing a 
searching glance upon her visitor for a 
few seconds, took no further notice of them. 
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“Poor thing!” whispered Annette to 
Grace, and then she went up to the 
object of her pity, and made some re- 
marks to her about the book on her lap. 
But, try as she would, Mary Leprimaudier 
remained dumb. 

Grace lingered a minute in the room 
after Annette went out, and as she joined 
her in the passage a loud, ironical laugh 
burst from the room behind them. 
Annette turned round involuntarily, and 
there stood poor mad Mary in the door- 
way, looking wildly at her, and laughing 
loudly. 

Grace did not refer to her sister again, 
and after Annette had had tea,she madean 
excuse and went home much earlier than 
usual. She was haunted by that sullen- 
looking figure gazing into space, and by 
that laugh. Every time she thought of it 
she shuddered. 

Once or twice after that visit Annette 
saw the poor mad girl, and on one of her 
good days, when she was talking sensibly, 
Grace sent a note round to Annette, 
asking her to come and have tea with 
them in Mary’s room. 


Annette quite enjoyed it. Mary sang 


and played, and talked rationally, 
and Grace was more full of fun than 
usual, her manner having lost all trace of 
nervousness. Grace walked home with 
Annette, and as she said good-night to 
her, she added, “Come round in the 
morning, and bring my book if you have 
finished it,” and calling Max, turned 
homewards. 

The following morning Annette 
walked over to return the book. As a 
rule Max came bounding out to meet 
her; but this morning he was not at his 
usual place. Some bits of straw lay on 
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the neat gravel path. Annette looked up. 
The blinds were drawn down. With a 
chill dread at her heart, she pulled the 
bell. It clanged loudly with an eerie 
sound through a deserted house. 

Annette walked round to the back and 
looked in at the dining-room window, 
the only one in which the blind was not 
lowered. The room was empty, except 
of the bare articles of furniture and a 
little straw. The Leprimaudiers had 
flown. It was a nine days’ wonder in 
the village, but Annette kept the know- 
ledge of Mary’s existence to herself, 
and not until ten years later did she 
ever hear the slightest tidings of the 
sisters. 

Annette was sitting in a big London 
studio one evening ten years later. She 
was married now to a famous artist, and 
was waiting for him to come in. 

“T heard some startling news to-day,” 
were the first words he said, as he kissed 
her. “I saw a photograph of Mary 
Leprimaudier. I recognised it from your 
sketch of her.” 

““Where did you see it?” cried his 
wife. 

“In the ‘Black Museum’ at Scotland 
Yard. Her real name was Mary Cousens. 
She disappeared ten years ago, and was 
‘ wanted’ for the murder of the man she 
was engaged to. He was shot in the 
back at his own front door as he was 
returning home after dining with a 
woman his fiancée was jealous of.” 

“ Then that madness was only feigned,” 
cried Annette. ‘Was she caught?” she 
added anxiously. 

“No; neither she nor her sister has 
ever been heard of from that day to 
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THE LEMON TREE, 


From the painting by Horace Van Ruith. 





